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The Wonderful Story of 
Karl Witte 


His mother thought he was hopeless. 

But his father started in to prove 
that he wasn’t; and performed one 
of the most remarkable educational 
experiments that history records. 

Karl Witte, the “deficient” boy, 
knew five languages at nine and was 
offered a professorship at sixteen. 

He became one of the greatest 
scholars of his day, and all through 
the simplest methods of mind training. 

This true story will be told in full 
by H. Addington Bruce in an early 
issue of The Outlook. It is a story 
every father and mother ought to 
know by heart; and think about; 
and act upon. 
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What shall I do a 


“TI am an investor of moderate means 
—what investment is best adapted to 
my needs?” 

If you are an inexperienced, timid 
investor, or if you can afford to accept the 
low rates, you can obtain well known 
market bonds of assured safety to yield 
from 4 to 434 %. 

“ But I want a return of 512% or 6% 
if I can feel secure in the investment.” 

One of the safest forms of investment 
yielding that rate has been proved by ex- 
perienced investors to be First Mortgages 
on western farms. 


“That sounds so far away—I shouldn’t 
be able to see the security.” 
You can’t see more than the surface of 
any security you buy, and distance hardly 
counts in this day 


“Why can I obtain such interest rates 
on a perfectly safe investment ? ” 
Because in developing  agriculiural 
regions at a distance from money centers, 
money is at a greater premium. In the 
West all money is actively engaged in 
highly productive enterprises, while at 
money centers great quantities of money 
are constantly seeking investment. _ Ii.ter- 
est rates are, therefore, higher in the 
western country. 


“What is the feature of these invest- 
ments that renders them so peculiarly 
safe?” 


First—The fact that you loan only about 
Y% of the Present Market Value of the 
farm. 


Second—The fact that the Present Mar- 
ket Values of the Farm 





of territorial inter- 
change. What- 
ever investment 
you make must 
be based largely 
on the judgment 
and integrity of 
some ‘responsible 
dealer. It is fair to 
presume that these 
business qualities 
exist equally in 
all sections of the 
country. 


“But how am I to know of the respon- 
sibility and integrity of a dealer in an- 
other city?” 

Any dealer long in business has a record 
which can be easily investigated. He can 
furnish you with references beyond question 
and a little effort on your part in this direc- 
tion may reward you with the additional 
income you desire. Your banker or attorney, 
if disinterested, can help you about this. 





The owner of these buildings, in central North 
Dakota, borrowed $700 from Wells & Dickey 
Company in 1900 and paid it off in 1905 


are logically certain to 
zncrease. 


“What makes 
you so sure that 
these land values 
will go up and not 
down?” 


Because these lands 
produce an annual 
revenue from 25%, to 
100% of the present 
market value. 


As long as the population of this country 
increases about 5,000 daily and people 
continue to consume the products of the 
farm, agricultural lands will be in greater 
demand each year and their price will 
advance. 


Write today for Booklet “B” which tells all 
about Farm Mortgage investments. We have 
been established in this business 33 years. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


4th Floor Security Bank Building, 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $700,000 
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Two additional Mes- 
sages were sent to 
Congress by Presi- 
dent Taft last week. The one in which the 
country will probably be most interested 
related to the tariff, and in particular to 
Schedule K. ‘The Message was accompa- 
nied by the voluminous report of the Tariff 
Board on the woolen schedule. In his Mes- 
sage President Taft recommended, on the 
basis of the findings of the Tariff Board, that 
Congress proceed to a consideration of 
Schedule K with a view to its revision and 
a general reduction of its rates. He an- 
nounced that the report showed that the 
rates of duty in Schedule K were too high in 
several particulars. The present method of 
assessing the duty on raw wool, for instance, 
operates to exclude certain kinds of wools of 
fine quality from the American market, and 
therefore lessens the range of wools available 
to the domestic manufacturer. -The duty on 
scoured wool he declares to be prohibitory 
and to operate to exclude certain jow-priced 
foreign wools, which are nevertheless valua- 
ble material for manufacture. He declares 
that the average cost of production for all kinds 
of wool in this country is higher than the cost 
in the chief competing country; and that this 
difference in cost is more than covered by 
the present duty. The duties on many 
classes of wool manufactures, says the Pres- 
ident, are prohibitory and greatly in excess 
f the difference in cost of production here 
and abroad. ‘This is true of yarns, with the 
exception of those of a very high grade, and 
low and medium grade cloth of medium 
and heavy weight. On cheap and medium 
grade cloths the existing rates are frequently 
is high as one hundred and fifty per cent ad 
valorem, and on some cheap goods they are 
two hundred per cent. Such rates are pro- 
hibitory, and the goods are therefore not 
imported ; but it should be noted that the 
prices of similar domestic fabrics are not 
increased by the full amount of the duty. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGB 
ON SCHEDULE K 


Such prohibitory duties, in the judgment of 
the President, eliminate the possibility of for- 
eign competition, and form a temptation to 
monopoly and conspiracies to control domestic 
prices. ‘They are much in excess of the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here and 
abroad, and should be reduced to a point 
which accords with this principle. The find- 
ings of the Board show, he declares, that the 
actual manufacturing cost in the woolen 


industry is much higher in this country than 
it is abroad, that in the making of yarn and 
cloth the domestic manufacturer has in gen- 
eral no advantage in the form of superior 
machinery or more efficient labor to offset 
the higher wages paid in this country, and 
that the cost of turning wool into yarn in this 


country is about double that in the leading 
competing country, and the cost of turning 
yarn into cloth is somewhat more than double. 
The President therefore urges that action be 
taken with these facts in mind to the end 
that an important and established industry 
may not be jeopardized. ‘The findings of 
fact by the Board, the President concludes, 
show ample reason for the downward revis- 
ion of Schedule K. ‘To this conclusion, we 
are sure, the American people have already 
come, though by less scientific methods than 
those of the Tariff Board. It is a gratifica- 
tion to know that the popular demand for a 
revision downward in the rates of Schedule 
K is justified by the findings of the ‘Tariff 
Board. We comment elsewhere on the issue 
which is raised by the Tariff Board’s report. 
52] 
The day after he 
sent his communi- 
cation to Congress 
with regard to the 
tariff the President sent in another install- 
ment of his annual Message. The _prin- 
cipal subject of this Message was the cur- 
rency, but together with that subject he 
brought to the consideration of Congress 
a number of other matters of importance to 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE 
ARMY AND NAVY 
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the Nation. He called in question the pro- 
visions of the bill now in Congress which is 
designed to increase the efficiency of the 
army. Some of these provisions have to do 
with the organization of the army, a matter 
upon which the ordinary citizen should in 
general take the recommendation of the 
expert. One feature, however, of this bill 
is a matter of popular concern, for it deals 
with the term of enlistment. Th's is a 
matter that affects the character of the army 
as a whole. At present the term of enlist- 
ment is three years. Secretary Stimson 
points out that on this subject there are two 
views. One is in favor of increasing that 
term to five years, thus giving a chance for 
the building up of a body of men who would 
regard arms as a calling. ‘The other view is 
in favor of shortening the term of enlistment, 
so that as many different men as possible may 
have a brief experience in the army and then 
go out into civil life with that training. The 
Secretary of War favors the shorter term as 
being more in accord with the spirit of democ- 
racy, and calls attention, moreover, to the 
fact that it would favor the development of 
a body of men who could be called upon 
in case of emergency. ‘The President takes 
the same view as that of the Secretary of 
War. Regarding the needs of the navy, 
the President calls attention to several sub- 
jects, but two will interest all the people. One 
of these recommendations is that we should 
continue the policy of building two battle- 
ships a year until the Panama Canal is fin- 
ished. ‘The other matter is the announce- 
ment that he is to present some time in the 
future as a separate subject to Congress the 
question of the abolition of unnecessary navy- 
yards. He renews his recommendation of a 
Council of National Defense for the purpose 
of increasing the eo-ordination and efficiency 
of the army and navy for the sake of the 
whole Nation rather than for the sake of 
separate departments. As regards the Pan- 
ama Canal, the President urges Congress to 
provide for the government of the Canal 
Zone with the view principally to the man- 
agement of the Canal as a great business, 
and, second, recommends to Congress that 
the power of fixing tolls be intrusted to 
the President. As to the Philippines, the 
President’s principal recommendation is for 
the prompt disposal of the friars’ lands. 
We are not quite as sure as the Presi- 
dent is that the dangers in this matter are 
slight. 
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Regarding waterways 
and harbors, the Presi- 
dent makes his recom- 
mendations in accordance with the view which 
he has heretofore advocated that it is better 
to do adequate work on a few important 
projects than to spread appropriations for 
waterways and harbors over many projects. 
He urges improvement in the organization 
and practices of the Federal courts. With 
reference to the Post-Office, his principal 
recommendation is in favor of a parcels 
post. In this we are convinced that the 
President has the country behind him. 
Under the subject of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment he urges that the parcels post be intro- 
duced in a preliminary way by its estab- 
lishment on certain selected rural routes. 
How the parcels post should be introduced 
is a question of Administrative judgment ; 
but whether it should be introduced is a 
question of public policy. On the question 
of Administrative judgment there is probably 
a wide difference of opinion, but on the ques- 
tion of public policy the only difference of 
opinion is occasioned by the objections of 
some special interests. We are glad that 
the President has called the attention of 
Congress as well as of the country to this 
important matter, and we heartily agree with 
him when he says that, instead of destroying 
the business of the country, the adoption of a 
parcels post will increase business for the 
benefit of all. He renews his recommenda- 
tion that *‘all local offices throughout the 
country ” be put into the classified service, 
and their incumbents be appointed without 
the necessity of being confirmed by the 
Senate, so that neither the President nor the 
members of either house will longer have to 
bear the burden of disposing of patronage. 
This would mean that all collectors of internal 
revenue and customs, all postmasters, all im- 
migration commissioners and marshals, would 
secure their places on merit after suitable 
examinations. All citizens who would like to 
see public office held by those who are intent 
not primarily on securing political favor but 
on rendering public service will welcome this 
recommendation of the President, even if it 
only helps to set a standard for action in the 
future. The one subject of what may be 
called primarily social concern to which the 
President refers in his Message is that of 
employers’ liability. He calls attention to 
the fact that the Commission considering 
this subject will soon report to Congress. 


SOME ADMINISTRATIVE 
QUESTIONS 
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That part of this 
Message which refers 
to finance, taken in 
connection with the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. MacVeagh, naturally 
directs especial attention to the plan of cur- 
rency reform made by the Monetary Com- 
mission. This plan, though not yet officially 
published, is known in its broad outlines, and 
will soon be before Congress. Elsewhere in 
this issue of The Outlook will be found an 
article by Professor Seligman, which de- 
scribes the provisions of this plan, and an 
editorial in the form of a catechism, which 
endeavors in simple language to explain the 
essential principles that ought to underlie a 
sound system of currency in this country. 
Everybody who thinks at all about the sub- 
ject agrees that our currency and banking 
system needs reform. ‘lhere is danger, how- 
ever, that there may be so much disagree- 
ment about details as to endanger effective 
legislation during the present session of Con- 
gress. In our judgment this danger is greater 
than any probable danger that may come 
because the plan of the Monetary Commis- 
sion is not exactly right in every part. Presi- 
dent Taft and Mr. MacVeagh both remind 


CURRENCY REFORM: THE 
PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 


the public that Congress has for a long time 
been discussing and debating the question of 
the reform of our banking and currency laws. 
For the very purpose of giving important 


details careful, expert consideration, the 
Monetary Commission was created, and it 
has for several years been devoting itself 
to the most careful review of details. The 
plan the Monetary Commission recommends 
for enactment into legislation is the fruit 
of the thought, not merely of bankers, but 
of all classes of well-trained citizens—busi- 
ness men, lawyers, economists, and uni- 
versity professors. It is a great mistake to 
regard it as the product of mere financial 
interests. Mr. Taft meets the not uncom- 
monly expressed fear that the great financial 
interests of the country—the so-called money 
power—shall be given too large control in the 
proposed new system, by saying that the new 
law ought to “completely protect and assure 
the individuality and the independence of 
each bank, to the end that any tendency 
there may ever be toward a consolidation of 
the money or banking power of the Nation 
shall be defeated.”” We heartily agree, and 
believe that the plan of the Monetary Com- 
mission provides such precautions. - More- 
over, as Mr. Taft also says, “ it will always 
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be possible, of course, to correct any features 
of the new law which may in practice prove 
to be unwise.” 


Mr. MacVeagh de- 
clares, with reason 
we think, that the 
action of Congress 
should be prompt; that the last three or 
four years have given ample time for discus- 
sion ; that this discussion has been thorough ; 
and that the time for definite action has arrived. 
All those who believe in banking and currency 
reform, and especially those who desire to 
see the banking currency of the country 
based on credit instead of United States 
bonds, may wisely take the view of a corre- 
spondent of The Outlook who dissents from 
some of the provisions recommended by the 
Monetary Commission and who says, never- 
theless: “ If the discussion of what you call 
details (I call them vital economic aspects) is 
likely to interfere with securing from Congress 
recognition of a credit currency on any terms, 
then the details should not be discussed.” 
We hope that the prevailing interest in the 
currency question will not divert public atten- 
tion from one other recommendation in Mr. 
MacVeagh’s report. He urges the appoint- 
ment of a commission consisting of Repre- 
sentatives of Congress and the Executive De- 
partments, to frame a budget system for the 
Government. One of the serious defects of 
American finance is that Congress passes its 
appropriation bills without any definite idea 
of what the sum total is to be. . The result 
of this system is to give us what are called 
*¢ Billion Dollar Congresses.” England has 
a Government Budget, and the Ministers of 
the Government present to Parliament an 
exact estimate of receipts and expenditures 
for the financial year. ‘This prevents extrav- 
agance and waste, and enables the country to 
determine whether the party in power are 
good business managers. A similar system 
should be adopted in this country. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 
ON CURRENCY REFORM 


rs 

Massachusetts is 
hardly a_ State 
which can be ac- 
cused, politically speaking, of dangerous radi- 
cal tendencies. The formation there of a 
promising Progressive organization within 
the Republican party is therefore an event 
of some significance. On Saturday evening, 
December 16, a public meeting was held in 
Boston for the formation of such an organiza- 


THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 
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tion. Tremont Temple was completely filled 
with a crowd that was enthusiastic and demon- 
strative. The Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
whose volumes of essays, graceful, humorous, 
and full of insight, have been hitherto better 
known to the public than his political activi- 
ties, if there have been any such, presided. 
The meeting was addressed by Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, Governor Bass, of New Hampshire, 
and Mr. George L. Record, of New Jersey. 
‘The object of the Progressive movement was 
described by Governor Bass as being “ actu- 
ally and wisely to put in force the funda- 
mental principles underlying our form of 
government. ‘This may be stated in various 
ways: To give each voter an equal voice in 
the choice of elective officers, or, conversely, 
to prevent the small and influential group of 
men from controlling the body politic for 
their own selfish purposes; or, again, to 
keep the special interests and great corpora- 
tions from naming and controlling men in 
public office; or, on the other hand, to pre- 
vent the demagogue from exploiting the 
people and the Government for the advance- 
ment of his own personal ambitions.” The 


same idea was expressed in other words by 
Mr. Pinchot, who said: ‘‘ Our Government is 
based on the theory that the people are fit to 


rule, and ought to rule. ‘The Progressive 
movement is based on the belief that the 
people ought to rule, and on the sorrowful 
but definite knowledge that the bosses have 
been ruling instead.” With these declara- 
tions of purpose the meeting seemed to be 
in thorough accord. It was not the purpose 
of the meeting, as was announced by Mr. 
Crothers, to declare in favor of any Presi- 
dential candidate, and no attempt was made 
to put the audience on record in favor of any 
one. Mr. Pinchot, however, while recog- 
nizing that the meeting as such would not 
commit itself to any one, declared his own 
personal adherence to Mr. La Follette as the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, and 
asserted that the country is turning rapidly to 
him as the pioneer among Progressives and 
as a constructive statesman. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s gift 
of ten million dollars for the 
promotion of international 
peace will furnish for this cause an annual 
income of about five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The Board of ‘Trustees organized to 
administer this fund intrusted the task of 


INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE 
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developing a plan to an executive committee 
including in its membership Senator Elihu 
Root, President Nicholas Murray Butler, ex- 
Governor Andrew J. Montague, of Virginia, 
Professor James Brown Scott, Solicitor of 
the Department of State, and others of 
equal eminence. ‘This movement cannot 
be regarded as in the hands of impractica- 
ble and ineffective idealists. Three divisions 
of work are established by this Committee— 
the Divisions of International Law, of Eco- 
nomics and History, of Intercourse and 
Education. The Division of International 
Law will provide for the preparation and 
publication of a collection of all known 
arbitrations, arbitration treaties, and author- 
itative judicial decisions bearing on the 
subject, and for the establishment of a Sum- 
mer School of International Law to be held 
in the Peace Palace at The Hague; the 
general object being to secure a background 
of recognized law which can be studied, and 
its principles applied, in dealing with inter- 
national problems. The Division of Economics 
and History, under the direction of Dr. John 
Bates Clark, has already brought together a 
conference of leading economists and publi- 
cists, and is securing the co-operation of 
economists throughout the civilized world for 
the purpose of considering the relation of eco- 
nomics, finance, organized labor, and organ- 
ized capital to the complicated questions of 
war and peace. The Division of Intercourse 
and Education, under the direction of Pres- 
ident Butler, of Columbia University, will use 
the portion of funds intrusted to it largely 
in aiding Peace Societies already organized, 
which are to be brought into closer affiliation 
under the reorganized American Peace Soci- 
ety, in carrying on a work of education and 
propaganda. This programme seems to The 
Outlook a very wise one. ‘The basic prin- 
ciple underlying this movement is that inter- 
national law is a better means of securing 
justice than war. Its first and fundamental 
problem, therefore, is to learn what is and 
what ought to be international law. ‘The 
great economic forces operating in this com- 
mercial age are very powerful factors to be 
reckoned with in any moral reform move- 
ment, and it is not unreasonable to hope that 
under the Department of Economics and 
History a good deal of light will be thrown 
upon the operation of these forces in their 
bearing upon industrial as well as upon 
national peace. It is much wiser to secure 
a reorganization and realignment of the 
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Peace Societies, and work through,.them-in a 
campaign of education, than to. create a new 
society ‘to compete with: those which are 
already existing. 


The latest despatches from 
China indicate a. possibility, 
perhaps even a probability, that 
the revolution will be brought to an end by 
the establishment of a constitutional mon- 
archy. ‘The Outlook has often expressed 
the belief that the revolution might be set- 
tled by the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy, and in its issue of December 16 
the opinion that it ought to be settled in 
this way. Delegates representing the Revo- 
lutionary Republicans and the Monarchists 
have met in a Peace Conference at Shanghai. 
Mr. Thomas F. Millard, the well-equipped 
correspondent of the New York “ Times” in 
China, is of the opinion that Dr. Wu Ting- 
fang, formerly Chinese Minister to the 
United States, and now representative of the 
Republicans in the Peace Conference, “is 
willing to concede a limited monarchy rather 
than prolong the war.” ‘The calling of this 
Peace Conference and the friendly relations 
which are believed to exist between Wu 
Ting-fang and ‘Tang Shao-yi, the repre- 
sentative of the Imperialists, indicate that the 
despotic Manchu rule in China has gone for- 
ever. It is posstble that the calling of this 
Peace Conference and the negotiations be- 
tween the revolutionists and the Imperialists 
have been hastened by the attitude of the 
foreign Powers. Domestic affairs, as well as 
foreign interests, are in a state of chaos in 
China; business is interrupted, martial law 
has taken the place of orderly government, 
and the usual bands of pillagers and outlaws 
follow in the train of both armies. The Gov- 
ernments of the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan, France, Germany, and Russia have 
semi-officially notified the delegates to the 
Peace Conference of the earnest hope of these 
six Governments. that reasonable terms of 
peace may be agreed upon, in order that order 
ind stability may be re-established. The con- 
certed actién of the six Powers in behalf of 
veace is believed at Washington to be the 
result of the initiative taken by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Some weeks 
igo the State Department addressed an iden- 
tical note to:the European Powers interested 
in China, suggesting the concerted action 
which has now been taken.. The fact that 
the United States: Government has led 


THE CHINESE 
REVOLUTION 
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in this matter is accepted by the Chinese 
Peace Commissioners as. a guaranty that:it 
is not for the. purpose of browbeating. or 
exploiting China, but is prompted. by. a. desire 
to see China’s own best interests protected. 
2) 

We are already 
reaping the re- 
ward of what 
may fairly be said to be the magnanimous 
course of the United States in the Boxer 
troubles and in the remission of the Boxer 
indemnity. Americans who really desire to 
see popular governments and popular rights 
fostered and grow in China will do well to 
throw all their influence on the side of a 
constitutional monarchy, and against the 
immediate establishment of a so-called re- 
public. Yuan Shi-kai, the Imperial Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Imperial Army and Navy, has recently given 
expression to opinions which help to confirm 
this view. ‘The Prime Minister’s statement 
appears in an interview printed in a Russian 
paper which has just come to hand and from 
which we translate the interview as follows: 


A REPUBLIC OR A 
CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY? 


At the present time, China is divided into two 
camps—those who favor a republic and those 
who desire a constitutional monarchy. In my 
opinion,. a republican form of government is 
the ideal one for a people that is intellectually 
prepared for it; but in China it is only a minor- 
ity who think; the majority do not think at all. 
The minority, therefore, must think for the 
majority and do what is best for the whole popu- 
lation. A pure republic will be possible only after 
a long process of evolution. A republican form 
of government, adopted hastily, will result in 
general disorder and internal conflicts without 
end. In my judgment, a monarchy, reformed 
and purified, is capable of giving us a good 
administration. 

We repeat what we said on December 
16. Political history almost universally shows 
that monarchy, limited by constitutionalism, 
must, in the development of any nation, pre- 
cede a republic of the purely democratic 
form. It was so with the inhabitants. of this 
country; it must be so, in our judgment, 
with the inhabitants of China. 

s2) 

Russia has gained her point 
in Persia. Mr. Shuster is 
to go. The Persian Par- 
liament, which for weeks, against the advice 
of the Ministry, has stood firm against the 
ultimatum of Russia and in support of Per- 
sia’s American Treasurer-General, has at last 
yielded. Mr. Shuster is to go, and no suc 
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cessor is to be appointed without the consent 
of both Russia and Great Britain. Mr. 
Shuster’s offense as told to the world by 
Russia was threefold. First, he appointed 
as one of his financial assistants, whose field 
of operation was to be within the Russian 
sphere of influence, a British subject. Second, 
he refused to allow his police officers, engaged 
in taking possession of the property of a Per- 
sian subject who had been implicated in the 
revolutionary aspirations of the ex-Shah, to 
be prevented from doing their duty by the 
orders of a Russian Consul-General. ‘Third, 
he gave expression too frankly and undiplo- 
matically to his opinion with regard to the 
activities of Russia in Persia. ‘These are the 
grounds upon which Russia has demanded, 
first, an apology from the Persian Govern- 
ment, and, second, Mr. Shuster’s dismissal, 
on pain of an invasion of Persian territory by 
Russian troops: But it is difficult to believe 
that these grounds were not rather pretexts 
on the part of Russia. Mr. Shuster within 
six months has, according to his own report, 
turned Persia from a country well-nigh bank- 
rupt into a country well on the road to sol- 
vency. Lord Morley two weeks ago in the 
British House of Lords declared that ‘“ Mr. 
Shuster, everybody now knows, is a man 


whose zeal, whose ability, and whose single- 


mindedness are beyond dispute.” It is cer- 
tainly indisputable that Mr. Shuster’s admin- 
istration has been not only immediately 
beneficial but full of promise for the well-being 
of Persia. But there is strong ground for 
suspicion that such an administration of Per- 
sia’s internal affairs is precisely what Russia 
does not want. Russia’s aspirations along 
its southeastern frontier and in the direc- 
tion of the Persian Gulf have long been 
known. Her activities in that direction were 
temporarily suspended by the diversion of 
Russian energies during the war with Japan, 
but there is considerable evidence to indicate 
that she is once more turning her attention 
toward the southeast. If Russia hopes 
ultimately to convert her sphere of influence 
in Persia into a sphere of annexation, she 
can only look upon the progress of the Per- 
sian people toward a stable, solvent, and 
efficient government as inimical to her aims. 
It is undoubtedly true, as has been said by 
the London “ ‘Times,’ that Russia and Great 
Britain interfere in Persian affairs in a way 
which would be improper were Persia a 
really independent country in the full mean- 
ing of the word. It is undoubtedly true that 
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such interference on the part of Russia and 
Great Britain has been made necessary by 
the impotence and ineffectiveness of the Per- 
sian Government in the past. But if the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and Russia were 
sincere in their declaration in 1907 of their 
intention to preserve the independence and 
the integrity of Persia they should not carry 
their interference in Persian affairs to the 
point of handicapping Persia’s sincere ef- 
forts to make herself worthy of real inde- 
pendence. 


The British Parliament 
has adjourned for the year, 
having accomplished in its 
two unusually long sessions two great achieve- 
ments. At the spring session the Parliament 
Bill, destroying the veto power of the House 
of Lords, was enacted; at the autumn ses- 
sion, just closed, Mr. Lloyd George’s Insur- 
ance Bill was made law. The Insurance Bill 
is a gigantic measure of social reform. It is 
estimated that it will affect fifteen millions of 
workers. ‘The principle of the bill is the 
insurance of working men and women against 
the loss and suffering which come from sick- 
ness and disability. The plan involves a 
tremendous number of details, and many 
exceptions to and modifications of its general 
rules ; but in the simplest cases, which will 
doubtless include very much the largest 
proportion of the cases under the bill, the 
procedure will be as follows: The worker 
will be obliged to contribute to the insurance 
fund eight cents a week (six cents in the case 
of a woman), which will be deducted from 
his wages; the employer will be obliged 
to contribute six cents a week to the fund 
for each employee. To these contributions 
will be added by the Government a suffi- 
cient amount to make up two-ninths of 
the benefits subsequently paid in the case 
of men, and one-fourth of the benefits in 
the case of women. ‘The worker will there- 
upon be entitled to certain regular benefits 
in case of sickness—free medical treatment ; 
free treatment in a sanitarium if necessary ; 
a payment of two and a half dollars a week 
(one dollar and eighty-seven cents in the 
case of a woman) for a period not exceeding 
twenty-six weeks from the fourth day of 
sickness ; a payment, in case of subsequent 
disablement, amounting to one dollar and a 
quarter a week from the time of the ter- 
mination of the sick benefit: and, in the 
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case of a woman who is either insured her- 
self or is the wife of an insured man, a 
maternity benefit of seven dollars and a half. 
The collection of the contributions and the 
distribution of the benefits will be made 
through approved benefit societies and trades 
unions, in the case of those workers who are 
members of such bodies. In the case of 
others the contributions will be collected 
through the post-office, and the benefits dis- 
tributed through local health committees to 
be organized for the purpose. These health 
committees will have other functions, such as 
investigating and reporting upon health con- 
ditions in their districts. A remarkable minor 
provision of the bill is that where excessive 
sickness in a locality is found to be due 
to the fault of some person, a claim may 
be made against such person for the extra 
expenditure incurred by reason of _ the 
sickness. A landlord, therefore, who shall 
permit his tenements to get into such 
a condition that they cause excessive sick- 
ness will be compelled to pay for his negli- 
Contributions on the part of the 
workers will be compulsory in the case of 
all persons under contract of service, with the 
exception of a few specified classes who work 
under exceptional conditions. When the bill 
was first introduced by Mr. Lloyd George, its 
underlying principle received the approval of 
all political parties, and of practically all classes 
in the community. In its progress through 
Parliament, however, opposition to its details 
arose—partly partisan, partly selfish, and 
partly, doubtless, sincere. It has been as- 
serted that the rapidity with which this com- 
plicated measure was put through the House 
of Commons by an autocratic majority made 
it impossible for the details of the bill to be 
properly considered and satisfactorily worked 
out. The progress of the Insurance Bill has 
aroused anew bitter criticism of those pecul- 
iarly drastic forms of closure, the “ guillotine ” 
and the “ kangaroo closure,” which British 
Governments have found it necessary to 
invent and adopt in order to get through with 
the tremendous amount of public business 
which confronts the House of Commons at 
each session. Itis to be observed, however, 
that the criticisms of these methods come, as 
usual, from the Opposition, and that they have 
not been accompanied by any constructive 
suggestion for the reconciliation of the neces- 
sity of getting things done in Parliament with 
the desirability of permitting untrammeled 
debate. 


gence, 
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Homicide is not made desirable 
by calling it religious. ‘This is 
the substance of the conclusion 
reached by the Court that has tried and con- 
victed the leader of an eccentric religious sect 
in Maine. Because he caused the death of six 
of his followers he has been solemnly declared 
guilty, and in punishment for causing the 
death of one of them he has been sentenced 
to ten years in prison. That is where he 
belongs unless it can be shown that he is, 
through insanity, morally irresponsible ; and 
in that case he belongs in an insane asylum. 
He certainly does not belong at large. For 
at least fifteen years this man Sandford 
has been a menace to the community in 
which he has lived. He has mental quali- 
ties which have exercised a spell, as it 
were, upon certain unintelligent and rather 
weak-willed individuals. As a consequence, 
he has created a fanatical religious body 
which he has called “The Holy Ghost and 
Us.” The mental level of his followers is 
sufficiently indicated by this title. For years 
tales of the extremes to which these people 
have gone in their superstitious practice have 
been rife. There have been tales of cruelty 


ELIJAH IN 
PRISON 


inspired less by a fanatical idealism than by 


fear of the supernatural. Like Dowie, this 
man allowed himself to be called Elijah, 
promised all sorts of cures through prayer, 
got money by appealing to his followers’ 
credulity, and based his whole leadership on 
a foundation, not of the exercise of reason, 
but of reliance on literalism. In some 
way—through faith, as his sympathizers 
would put it—he succeeded in a remarkably 
short time in building on a bleak hill some 
ugly and rather extensive frame buildings. 
These constituted the center of the sect, 
and were named, comprehensively, Shiloh. 
After the same fashion he secured two 
yachts, and on these were loaded a number 
of his deluded followers—men, women, 
and children. One of these boats, named 
The Kingdom, was wrecked off the coast of 
Africa, and thus a number of African natives 
were probably saved from being converted 
out of a genuine though savage heathenism 
into one that is artificial and degenerate. 
The leader of the sect himself was on the 
other boat, and directed his course as best he 
could toward Greenland, with designs upon 
the Eskimos. On the general principle that 
he might unload upon the Almighty his per- 
sonal responsibility for this ship-load of peo- 
ple, he made no adequate provision for food. 
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Much to his confusion, he found he could not 
get rid of his responsibility in such a fashion, 
for, as a consequence of the six deaths that 
occurred on account of the privations, he was 
indicted and tried in a United States court. 
This is not the only man in America who by 
appealing to the credulity of the ignorant has 
succeeded in creating a community chiefly no- 
table for religious and moral squalor ;_ but this 
is the most notable instance in recent years 
of such a leader’s undergoing at the hands of 
the State the restraint he should be made to 
feel when in the name of religion he endan- 
gers human life and social order. 

The most extraordinary 0: many 
THE CAMORRA remarkable features connected 

TRIAL ° ° e . . 

with the trial of the Camorrists 
at Viterbo occurred last week when the jury 
notified the presiding judge that it did not 
wish to hear further evidence. The press 
despatches added that the trial itself appeared 
to be on the verge of acollapse. This last 
statement is, we judge, hardly justified by the 
facts. ‘The trial has been going on for nearly 
nine months, and hundreds of witnesses have 
been called ; originally each side proposed to 
call three hundred witnesses, but happily for 
the jury the number has been materially 
reduced during the actual trial. What seems 
to have been the last straw on the patience 
of the jurymen was the announcement that 
counsel on each side of the case intended to 
consume. about two weeks in the final argu- 
ment. ‘The Outlook some time ago gave its 
readers a full account of the charges. which 
have led to this trial; of the origin and char- 
acter of the Camorra itself ; and of the tre- 
mendous effort which the Government of 
Italy is now making to root out a recognized 
evil.. ‘The newspaper reports of the trial have 
stated that the utmost disorder and confusion 
have prevailed in the court-room, and that the 
prisoners and their counsel have carried to an 
astonishing excess the greater liberty of con- 
duct which Italian court traditions seem to 
permit. On the other hand, very interesting 
interviews, printed by the New York “ Sun,” 
with ex-Mayor McClellan and Mr. Arthur 
Train, the well-known lawyer and writer, 
both of whom attended the trial at an earlier 
stage, seem to show that these newspaper 
reports have been very much exaggerated. 
Mr. ‘Train in particular, who as a former Dis- 
trict Attorney is thoroughly conversant with 
criminal procedure, states that the jury is 
largely made up of professional and business 
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men ; that it is quite impossible that such men 
should try to bring the trial to an improper 
or hasty conclusion; that the prosecution is 
very far from being a farce, and that the 
court’s methods do not greatly differ from 
those of American courts ; and that the judge 
had full power and would hardly permit the 
trial to be brought to a conclusion in any 
irregular way, or refuse to accept proper evi- 
dence at the request of the jury. 
& 
The Outlook, which takes a 
PREMATURE . ° 
BUT PROPHETIC deep interest in the proper 
housing of the art societies of 
the metropolis, regrets to announce that the 
report that six prominent citizens of New 
York have pledged themselves to give 
$1,500,000 to secure the erection of a 
beautiful and adequate building is prema- 
ture. The plan to bring together ten promi- 
nent art organizations of New York under 
the direction of the National Academy Asso 
ciation has been approved by all those 
bodies, and a tentative organization has been 
effected. It will be the first purpose and 
work of this Association to secure an exhibi- 
tion building which will amply provide for 
exhibitions of all these associations, and 
serve in a beautiful and permanent way 
to house the arts in New York and to inter- 
pret their significance in the civilization of 
the metropolis. ‘he announcement of a gift 
of one and a half millions was premature, but 
may be accepted as prophetic; for it is 
impossible to believe that so noble a project 
can fall to the ground through lack of public 
interest. If there is one thing which gives a 
city rank, not only as big but as great, it is 
a generous recognition of the arts and an 
impressive provision for their housing. 
52) 
A French author has announced 
THE STIGMATA . a 
OF CHivaLey 2 Method of determining the 
quality of one’s ancestry which 
will save an immense amount of trouble to 
the genealogists of the patriotic and ancestral 
societies. He has discovered a group of 
physical signs and marks which he calls the 
‘stigmata of chivalry,’ and which prove 
descent from our armor-bearing ancestors. 
He believes that the casque, or headpitce, 
which was one of the principal objects of 
medizval and later armor, by irritation of cer- 
tain places on the head and neck fer several 
generations in an armor-bearing family, cre- 
ated conditions which have been transmitted 
to their descendants. He is also convinced 
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that the use of the sword gradually shaped 
what he calls the martial hand, while the 
general use of arms and the wearing of 
armor produced a courage which unmistak- 
ably descends from soldiers, and he quotes a 
characteristic bit from Balzac: “ In families 
where the occupation of arms is traditional, 
it communicates to the men a sort of distinc- 
tion and to the women an indefinable grace.” 
This is a large interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
oft-quoted phrase, “like the dyer’s hand.” 
One would feel surer of the transmission of 
chivalric physical traits in the case of women 
if their apparel had not changed so often 
and so radically that, like the waves of the 
sea, one fashion almost instantly obliterates 
another. It is appalling that the wearing of 
the pot-hat—undoubtedly the ugliest of all 
human dress ever devised—may put its 
stamp on the descendants of the unlucky 
men who are compelled to wear it in this gen- 
eration. Henceforward the ancestral societies 
will not need genealogists, but expert physi- 
cal examiners. 
£2) 

The only practicable way 
comic surecemenr Of fighting the so-called 

comic supplement issued 


by a great number of American newspapers 
for children, and, with unconscious irony, 
issued on Sunday, is to put something better 


in its place. ‘The Outlook has more than 
once enforced its judgment that, in point of 
art, taste, or morals, nothing could be worse 
than most of these supplements ; but it is not 
easy to put something better in their place, and 
the Indianapolis “‘ Sunday Star ” is rendering 
the whole country a service by an interesting 
experiment which it has undertaken, under 
the direction of Miss Helen McKay Steele, 
of presenting a well-drawn, well-printed, and 
thoroughly interesting page for children which 
at once meets the needs of the eye, the love 
of humor, and the demands of good taste. 
The offenses of the comic supplement as 
issued by most American newspapers have 
been the vulgarization of serious subjects, the 
teaching of irreverence for parents and older 
people, and a hideous caricature of races and 
types of characters, which could not fail to 
breed in children the meanest forms of 
race and class prejudice. The so-called 
comic supplement is really poisoning the 
stream at the fountain head; an offense 
which has always been considered one of the 
most serious crimes against society. ‘The 
Indianapolis ‘“ Sunday Star’’ is presenting 
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color schemes which are acceptable to the eye, 
drawing very much better than anything 
that appears in most of the comic supple- 
ments, and a selection and treatment of sub- 
jects that are humorous without being vulgar 
or demoralizing. The letterpress, which 
substitutes Jingo and Jango and Mr. Lion 
and Mr. Fox for the tramps and “ bums” 
who have been the heroes of the stories told in 
the comic supplements, are interesting and 
humorous. The success of the experiment 
of the Indianapolis “ Sunday Star” is a 
matter of National importance. There is 
every reason why it ought to succeed; and 
if it does, the country will see a new illustra- 
tion of the old adage that “ nothing succeeds 
like success,’’ especially in the counting- 
room. 


THE YEAR AND THE YEARS 


New Year’s Day opens another chapter in 
the book of history, which is also the book of 
revelation ; for the showing forth of that will 
of God which expresses his nature and reveals 
man’s destiny did not end when the last 
chapter in the New Testament was finished. 
It will not end until the record of the last day 
of man’s stay on earth has been made. The 
years are as much a part of this sublime reve- 
lation as the written word ; for words cannot 
open their depths of meaning until time has 
interpreted them through experience, which 
is the contact of the heart of man with the 
facts of life. It is through this contact, 
in pain and work and sorrow, that men are 
trained for their great destiny, and that, out 
of the: deeps of the soul, the strength and 
beauty of the hero and the saint rise into the 
light and show us where we may hope to 
climb and what we may hope to become. 
So the New Year becomes, not only a fresh 
beginning for us who must strive and endure, 
but another stage in the coming of God into 
his world in the clearer showing forth of his 
will. 

Our little judgments of the meaning of 
things are made from day to day, and are 
like the fitful judgments of children on cheir 
teachers. We see but a little strip of coun- 
try, and we speak as if the landscape were 
before us. We read here and there a few 
paragraphs in the story of man’s life in the 
world, and condemn or approve it as if we 
knew the end from the beginning. We 
are swept along by some mighty tide in the 
affairs of the world so swiftly that only now 
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and then do we see for a moment whither 
we are moving; but we speak of progress or 
decline, of advance or retrogression, as if we 
saw the whole sweep of things, and knew 
‘‘ the far-off, divine event ” toward which the 
whole creation moves. We call God to the 
bar of our petty court of the hour, and judge 
him as if, in the confusion and mist of the 
world movement, we saw clearly the range 
of his plan and shared with him the vision 
of the complete fulfilment of the purpose 
for which his creation exists. 

So, in our blindness, we talk of a mechan- 
ical age, and arraign the wonderful devices 
and instruments which science has put into 
our hands as if they were the enemies of our 
spirits, and do not see the finer uses, the 
services to the spirit, of these wonderful 
contrivances in which the genius of the dis- 
coverers and inventors finds its inspiring 
play. We speak of the railway, the steam- 


ship, the telegraph, the telephone, the print- 
ing-press, as if these marvelous extensions of 
our senses were conceived in materialism and 
born in iniquitous greed; and we do not 
see, until time has interpreted the meaning 
of these wonders, that they have made the 
whole world a neighborhood, and brought 


together men who live at the ends of the 
earth, and made us aware of the condi- 
tions under which women and _ children 
live everywhere, and brought home to us 
through picture and book and spoken word 
the misery and the injustice in the earth, 
and, for the first time in history, laid the 
sorrows of the world on our shoulders, and 
driven home to our consciences the awful 
truth that we are literally our brothers’ keep- 
ers. 

So, too, in the uproar of great forces har- 
nessed to the business of the world, in the 
roar of trains thundering across the conti- 
nents, in the sinking of shafts into the depths 
of the earth, the building of vast factories, 
the launching of great ships, the shadows of 
colossal buildings thrown across streets con- 
gested with traffic, we have seen only a mad 
pursuit of money, a brutal greed, a barter of 
things of the spirit for the mechanical toys 
that amuse for the moment and then break 
in our hands; we: have called God into our 
petty court and charged him with forgetful- 
ness of his world and with the defeat of his 
kingdom. 

And now our eyes are opened and we see 
that these colossal activities have compelled 
us to face the fate of the men and women 
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who serve these mighty engines, to measure 
the strain on humanity of these vast indus- 
tries, to count the cost to the human spirit of 
this unprecedented prosperity. We declared 
that our souls were lost in the din of traffic, 
and, behold! in the very heart of the market- 
place we have come face to face with our 
souls ; and now, for the first time in any clear 
way and on any great scale, we are striving to 
make the market-place as clean as the church, 
and we are beginning to understand that 
business and righteousness cannot be di- 
vorced, and that, in the last analysis, the real 
product of business is not wealth, but char- 
acter. 

So God makes the troubled years of the 
life of men on the earth wonderful with the 
revelation of his will and the unveiling of 
what is in the soul of man; so the great 
book of revelation is written, chapter by chap- 
ter; so the seed sown centuries ago ripens 
to-day ; and the word of the Christ becomes 
the fact of history. 


52) 
THE TARIFF ON WOOL 


Robbing Peter to pay Paul is not honest. 
This, says the Free-Trader, is what Protec- 
tion does. It takes from the consumer in 
taxes what it gives to the producer in profits. 

A Consumers’ League to exclude sweat- 
shop work from the market in order to secure 
fair wages to the workers is honest. ‘This, 
says the Protectionist, is what Protection 
does. It protects the wage-earner from 
unfair competition with the ill-paid labor of 
other countries. 

Can a nation successfully maintain a Con- 
sumers’ League for the working men without 
injustice to the purchasing men? This is the 
tariff issue reduced to its simplest terms. 

The Republican party says this can be 
done, and proposes a plan for doing it, 
namely: Create a non-partisan tariff board 
of experts; let them ascertain the cost of 
production at home and abroad; base the 
tariff on their report; so adjust it as to pre- 
vent the foreign manufacturer from under- 
selling the domestic manufacturer and so 
preventing him from paying a fair wage to 
his employees and getting a fair profit for 
himself ; and, to prevent bargaining and log- 
rolling, revise the tariff always schedule by 
schedule. ‘The President appointed such a 
Board. It is non-partisan and is composed 
of experts. It has undertaken the work of 
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revision schedule by schedule. It has pre- 
sented its report on the wool schedule, and 
the President has now laid this report before 
Congress. The fact that the report is unani- 
mous is significant. No bi-partisan committee 
of Congress could possibly be unanimous on 
the subject of the tariff. 

Readers who are interested in the details 
of this report are referred to the official 
summary of the report itself, which can 
be obtained through the Congressman of 
each district. Enough here to say that the 
public opinion that the wool schedule needs 
revision downward is by this report abun- 
dantly justified. The tariff on wool is not 
merely a well-considered Consumers’ League. 
It is robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


How far the present wool tariff trans- 
gresses even the Republican view of a jus- 
tifiable tariff is plainly set forth by both the 
Tariff Board and the President. For ex- 
ample : 

Says the report: ‘The duty on shoddy 
bears no relation to the cost of manufacture. 
A much lower duty would equalize the differ- 
ence in cost of production to the shoddy 
manufacturer.” 

And the President, specifying certain du- 
ties, says: * Although these duties do not 
increase prices of domestic goods by anything 
like their full amount, it is none the less true 
that such prohibitive duties eliminate the 
possibility of foreign competition, even in 
time of scarcity; that they form a tempta- 
tion to monopoly and conspiracies to control 
domestic prices ; that they are much in excess 
of the difference in cost of production here 
and abroad, and that they should be reduced 
to a point which accords with this principle.” 

Is not the object of Protection to “ elimi- 
nate the possibility of foreign competition ” ? 
It is not. Its object is to secure competition 
on equal terms, that the foreign manufac- 
turer, who pays low Wages, may not be able 
to compel the American manufacturer to 
either lower his wages or close his factory. 


The Outlook agrees with the estimate of 
the President that ‘no legislative body has 
ever had presented to it a more complete and 
exhaustive report than this on so difficult and 
complicated a subject as the relative costs of 
wool and woolens the world over.” It also 
agrees with the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent: * I now recommend that the Congress 
proceed to a consideration of this schedule 
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with a view to its revision and a general 
reduction of its rates.” 

Even a bi-partisan Congress ought to be 
able to unite in complying with this recom- 
mendation. 

The Republicans believe in (1) a pro- 
tective tariff; (2) so adjusted as to equal- 
ize the cost of production of foreign and 
American goods in the American market; 
(3) the adjustment based on the findings of 
a non-partisan expert Board. On the unani- 
mous report of such a Board a Republican 
President tells the country that the present 
tariff is not in harmony with Republican 
principles, that it forms a temptation to 
monopoly, is in excess of the difference in 
cost of production, and should be reduced. 

The Democrats are not agreed as to Pro- 
tection nor as to a Tariff Board. But they 
have long maintained that the wool tariff is 
not in harmony with Democratic principles, 
that it forms a temptation to monopoly, and 
should be reduced. 

The two parties may not agree as to 
the amount of reduction. But that is no 
reason why the Democratic House should 
not make as large a reduction as the Repub- 
Democratic prin- 


lican Senate will agree to. 
ciples and Republican principles both demand 
a revision downward in the tariff on wool. 


& 
THE RUSSIAN TREATY 


The House of Representatives, on Decem- 
ber 14, passed, with only one dissenting 
vote, a series of resolutions terminating the 
Russian treaty because “the Government of 
Russia has violated the treaty ” by * refusing 
to honor American passports duly issued to 
American citizens on account of race or 
religion.” It is to be presumed that the 
author of this resolution meant, not that the 
passports were issued to Americans on ac- 
count of race or religion, but that they were 
refused by Russia on that account. If his 
aim was to make the resolutions as obnox- 
ious to Russia as possible, he succeeded 
fairly well in his endeavor. ‘The President 
has happily prevented this discourteous 
message from being officially communicated 
to the Russian Government. ‘The Govern- 
ment will learn of it only through the press. 
Anticipating the action of Congress. the 
President, on the day following the passage 
of these resolutions by the House, gave a 
courteous notice to the Russian Government 
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of the intention of the United States to abol- 
ish the treaty. ‘This ancient treaty,” he 
said, *‘ as is quite natural, is no longer fully 
responsive in various respects to the needs of 
the political and material conditions of the 
two countries, which grow constantly more 
important. ‘The treaty has also given rise, 
from time to time, to certain controversies 
equally regretted by both Governments.” In 
giving notice of the termination of the treaty 
for these reasons the President renewed the 
expression of the National friendship of 
America for Russia, and expressed the de- 
sire of the Government “ to renew the effort 
to negotiate a modern treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation upon a basis more 
perfectly responsive to the interests of both 
Governments.” The President’s letter is as 
much better than the Sulzer resolutions in its 
spirit as it is in its English. The notification, 
as the President phrases it, can furnish no pos- 
sible cause of offense to the Russian Govern- 
ment or the Russian people, and accomplishes 
all that the undiplomatic and discourteous lan- 
guage of the House resolutions could have 
accomplished. A Senate resolution, con- 
ceived in the spirit of the President’s letter, 
has since. passed both houses of Congress 
unanimously, and the long-continued contro- 
versy between this country and Ruyssia has 
thus happily reached, if not the end, at leasta 
temporary pause. ‘That the treaty of 1832 is 
rendered, obsolete by the changes which have 
taken place in the last seventy-five years, 
Senator Root showed conclusively in his re- 
markable speech in the Senate on December 
19, and that fact alone furnishes entirely 
adequate reason for annulling it, not for the 
purpose of putting an end to all amicable 
relations between this country and Russia, 
but for the purpose of putting those relations 
on a more amicable basis by bringing about 
a better understanding between the two 
nations, 


The history of this treaty, which was given 
somewhat fully in our issue of December 
16, illustrates the reason why a wniversal 
treaty of arbitration is impossible in the pres- 
ent state of civilization; and also illustrates 
the principle upon which the limitations of a 
treaty of arbitration should be framed to be 


effectual. It is the duty of a Government to 
protect its citizens. A democratic country like 
America cannot, in furnishing such protec- 
tion, recognize any distinctions of class, race, 
or religion. It must furnish to the Jew the 
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same protection as to the Christian, to the 
priest the same protection as to the layman. 
Nor can it permanently continue to give 
passports to its citizens and have them 
ignored for reasons of race, class, or religion 
by the Government to which the passports 
are addressed. Whether the United States 
shall make distinctions between its citizens on 
the ground of race, class, or religion, or carry 
on foreign relations so as practically to make 
such distinctions, is not a question which it 
can leave other nations to decide for it. 
This question it must decide for itself. 
Thus this case furnishes a concrete illus- 
tration of the truth that a truly universal 
treaty of arbitration is impossible, not merely 
or mainly because public sentiment would 
not allow it to be carried out, but because 
public sentiment ought not to allow it to be 
carried out. 

But, on the other hand, the question 
whether or not, by the treaty of 1832 be- 
tween the United States and Russia, Russia 
agreed to accept any passports issued by. the 
United States regardless of race, class, or 
religion, is a question of treaty interpreta- 
tion. And this is distinctly a question which 
might well be arbitrated. A treaty is a con- 
tract between nations. When. two parties to 
a contract disagree as to its meaning, the 
modern method, and the right and reasonable 
method, is to call upon some third intelligent, 
disinterested party to determine whatit means. 
This is the course which, in our judgment, it 
would have been well for the United States 
to have pursued in the present case. Russia 
gives to the treaty of 1832 one interpreta- 
tion; the United States gives to that treaty 
another interpretation. If the United States 
had asked Russia to submit this question to 
the Hague Tribunal, and Russia had con- 
sented, and the Hague Tribunal had decided 
that the Russian interpretation was correct, 
the United States could then have said, This 
is not the treaty which we intended to make, 
and we therefore give notice of its an- 
nulment. If the Hague Tribunal decided 
that the interpretation given by the United 
States was correct, Russia might have 
adopted the Hague Tribunal’s interpretation 
and in the future accepted our passports. 
Or it could have given notice that this was 
not the treaty which she intended to make, 
and give notice of its annulment. Which- 
ever interpretation the Hague ‘Tribunal 
adopted, the treaty could have been annulled 
in a perfectly friendly fashion. It is now 
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too late to take this action, but we _ be- 
lieve that if, when the popular demand for 
the annulment of the treaty first began to 
gather headway, the Administration had 
proposed to Russia to leave the zvterpretation 
of the treaty to arbitration, it would have 
furnished the country and the world a valu- 
able object-lesson of the uses of arbitration, 
and of the limitations within which arbitration 
is useful in the settlement of international 
controversies. As it is, the country should 
be grateful to the President for saving it 
from putting a perfectly needless affront 
upon a friendly Power by disregarding the 
recognized proprieties of diplomatic inter- 
course between nations. 


52) 


A LITTLE CATECHISM ON 
MONEY '* 


What is money ? 

Money is a convenient token of exchange 
which has been invented by civilized man to 
facilitate commerce. 

What is commerce ? 

Commerce is the exchange of life’s com- 
modities and necessities and .of labor by in- 


dividuals with individuals, communities with 
communities, and nations with nations. 

What are the things which are exchanged 
in modern commerce ? 

The six essential things which are bought 
and sold, as we say, in modern commerce 
are food, water, clothing, shelter from in- 
clemency of weather and climate, human 
intelligence or skill, and human strength or 
labor. 

What is the use of money? 

Money is of use only as it enables a man 
to exchange his labor or his intelligence 
for food, raiment, and shelter, or to exchange 
the food, raiment, or shelter which he has 
stored up and saved for the labor and intelli- 
gence of others, or to exchange his com- 
modities for the commodities of others. 

‘To perform this use properly, what quali- 
ties must money possess ? 

It must possess, first, the quality of being 
universally recognized as a good token of 
exchange, that is to say, a promise, which will 
not be repudiated, to pay some of the above- 
mentioned essentials of commerce ; and, sec- 
ond, the quality of being as stable a standard 
of measure as possible. 


1See Professor Seligman’s 


article, 
Money,” elsewhere in this issue. 
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Must money possess what is called intrinsic 
value ? 

Not necessarily. A piece of money is a 
token of a promise to pay useful commodi- 
ties, useful labor, or useful skill. It is the 
promise to pay which must possess intrinsic 
value, not the token. ‘The only service which 
“intrinsic value” in the piece of money itself 
can render is that sometimes it makes the 
promise to pay more universally recognized, 
and thus more binding. 

Were the “ greenbackers ”’ of thirty years 
ago right, then, in their contention that the 
most scientific money is paper money ? 

Philosophically, yes ; practically, no, because 
they could not, or did not, devise means to 
make the paper money token universally 
recognizable and reasonably stable as a meas- 
ure of value. 

What do you mean by “ measure of value” 
as applied to money ? 

The measuring quality of money is the 
quality which enables men to determine, in 
commerce, how many loaves of bread one will 
give for a pair of shoes, or how many hours 
of labor one will give to a dentist for pulling 
a tooth. All commodities fluctuate in value 
in accordance with the needs or the desires 
of men, or with the variation in the action of 
forces of nature. A favorable season pro- 
duces a great wheat crop, and the price of 
bread goes down ; a coal strike comes, and the 
price of coal goes up. ‘The dollar as a meas- 
ure of value must therefore be based upon 
the commodity which fluctuates the least. 
In modern times gold is this commodity, 
and for this reason the most highly civilized 
nations use gold as the measure of the value 
of money. But gold itself constitutes only a 
fraction of the money used in the world, and 
its chief usefulness as money is because it is a 
measure and not because it makes surer the 
promise to pay. 

Are the words currency and money inter- 
changeable ? 

For all practical purposes, yes. The money 
tokens used in the United States consist of 
gold, silver, copper, and nickel coins; of 
National bank notes; of ‘“ greenbacks ” or 
United States Government notes ; and of all 
checks and negotiable personal notes. Ina 
system of finance that works properly all these 
tokens are interchangeable, and are therefore 
all practically money ; and all money: that is 
current is currency. 

Is there any other quality of money, or 
of currency that represents money in 
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practical life, which has not been mentioned 
above ? 

Yes. Perhaps the most important quality 
of commercial money, the money which serves 
as a token of buying and selling, is that it 
should not only be stable in character or in 
its measure value, but that it should fluctuate 
in its volume. When all the farmers of the 
country are selling their wheat, they must 
receive money tokens which will enable them 
the next spring to obtain new seed and fer- 
tilizer. It is manifest that in an agricultural 
country like the United States there will be a 
great quantity of money tokens needed in the 
fall and spring when there are great numbers 
of commercial transactions taking place, and 
a less quantity of money tokens needed in 
midwinter and midsummer. 

Why do we not, then, put our money away 
in drawers and safes in the winter and sum- 
mer, and simply take it out when it is needed 
in the fall and spring ? 

Because idle money brings in no returns, 
while money which is at work increases 
itself. Under the present National banking 
system, through which the greatest part of 
our current money is supplied to the people, 
the banks, as a guarantee of their good 
faith, have to pay the Government for the 
As they have 


right of issuing the currency. 
to pay by the year, whether or not they use 
their currency in commercial loans to farm- 
ers and merchants, the natural tendency is to 
make speculative and undesirable loans at 
times when the legitimate commerce of the 


country does not need the money. ‘This 
speculative use of money is one of the chief 
causes of financial panics. 

How large can the volume of paper cur- 
rency safely be made? 

We can safely have in circulation at any 
one time paper currency equal in amount to 
the volume of the legitimate commercial trans- 
actions of the time. A promise to pay is said 
to be “as good as gold ” when we know that 
the man who makes the promise is both deter- 
mined and able to keep it. A paper dollar 
(which is simply a promise to pay) is “ as good 
as gold’ when the bank that issues it is deter- 
mined and able (or is compelled and enabled 
by the Government) to pay it. The volume 
of paper dollars issued by a bank should be 
governed by two factors: first, the legiti- 
mate need of the merchants, farmers, and 
business men of the community for these 
paper dollars, and, second, the ability of the 
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bank to make them worth a dollar in com- 
modities or in labor. 

Can the plan of the Monetary Commission 
be defined in a few words ? 

Briefly, the plan is to provide machinery 
by which a National bank can at any given 
time provide the community in which it does 
business with the currency or money which 
that community legitimately needs, coupled 
with a system of Government supervision so 
effective that the bank will be enabled to 
keep its promise to make the paper dollars 
good when presented for payment. 

Is the plan of the Monetary Commission 
designed for the benefit of bankers ? 

Its chief and fundamental effect will be to 
benefit the farmers, merchants, and manu- 
facturers, and so, of course, the consumers 
and householders, of the country. It will 
give more liberty and efficiency to the smaller 
banks, and less despotic power to the large 
banks of the great financial centers. ‘The 
great banks of Wall Street are supporting it, 
however, because they know that the pros- 
perity of the individual banker depends 
upon the general prosperity. Merchants and 
farmers and househoiders ought to support 
it for the same, reason. 


& 
JOHN BIGELOW: GENTLEMAN 


The death of Mr. Bigelow, at his home in 
New York, at the age of ninety-four, brings 
into clear light the fine lines of a character 
which has long been a synonym for personal 
integrity, wide interests, and that quality 
of distinction which rests not on achievement, 
however notable, but on charm of personality. 
Many great men have lacked it entirely, 
many men of average ability have possessed 
it. Itwas denied to Cromwell, it was given 
to Charles I; it was denied to Luther, it was 
given to Newman; in fiction it invests Don 
Quixote and Colonel Newcome with unfailing 
delight. A man may conquer the world with- 
out it; with it a man makes the world his 
friend. Mr. Bigelow had been a journalist, a 
man of public affairs, a diplomatist, a writer ; 
he had the philosophic temperament, and the 
years had brought him the philosophic mind ; 
there was a vein of mysticism in his nature, as 
his books on “ Molinos ” and “‘ The Mystery of 
Sleep ” show ; his long industry bore fruit in 
a shelf of books of biography, reminiscence, 
history, legal discussion; but to those who 
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knew him, his figure, bearing, and talk will 
always remain the most adequate expression 
of the man. 

In a country in which the active virtues 
hold the first place, age does not always 
receive its due, and the ardor and vigor of 
youth count for more than the wisdom of 
years. But the outrush of energy is only the 
first stage in life, and there are finer qualities 
evoked by time than those which give the 
early stages their brilliant promise ; there are 
a ripeness of tone, a mellowness of nature, a 
breadth of view, which are the fruit of the 
years that change the hardness of inexperi- 
enced judgment into charity and compas- 
sion, and deepen and enrich the mind that has 
waited and suffered and meditated. The years 
that bring the philosophic mind bring also 
faith, patience, and insight—the supreme 
qualities that come when a good man reaches 
the higher levels of life and gains the calm- 
ness and clearness of vision of those who 
look over a vast landscape. 

Mr. Bigelow’s career had been varied and 
deeply interesting, and he had touched life 
on many sides. Born on a farm at the base 
of the Catskills, he studied and practiced law, 
held very important editorial positions, trav- 
eled widely, as Minister to France rendered 
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signal service to his country in the critical 
days that followed the Civil War, was an 
ardent tariff reformer and advocate of peace, 
held many conspicuous positions and received 
many honors. But the long story of his 
career became only a background against 
which his striking personality stood out with 
increasing clearness. Men saw in him the 
fulfillment and fruition of the education of 
life. The stages, methods, and processes of 
that education receded into the distance; 
what remained was the thoroughly trained 
man. The scaffoldings had all been removed ; 
the building stood complete. 

When Mr. Bigelow came to preside at the 
meetings of the Century Association, of 
which he was President, every man rose to 
his feet, and as he passed to his place one 
sometimes heard the whisper, “ ‘The first 
gentleman in America.”” For many years 
New York has honored him as he has honored 
it; not because he was great, but because 
for seventy active years the white light had 
rested on him and revealed no blot ; because 
life had ripened in him the fine fruit of its 
mysterious education ; because reverence 
waits on long-tried virtue and men stand 
uncovered in the presence of stainless and 
beautiful age. 


THE RUSSIAN TREATY, ARBITRATION, AND 
HYPOCRISY 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


EDITORIAL 


CORDIALLY approve the action taken 

by Congress in abrogating the Russian 

treaty, because men must vote and act 
on the situation as it actually confronts them ; 
and in the actual event Congressmen had 
but two alternatives, namely, to abrogate the 
treaty, or to submit to the continuance of 
conditions which have become intolerable to 
our National self-respect, and which repre- 
sent a continuing wrong, especially to Amer- 
ican citizens of Jewish faith. I still believe 
that in so serious a matter it would have 
been well first to endeavor to secure a decis- 
ion by the Hague Court on the interpretation 
of the existing treaty. I am confident that 
such a decision would, of necessity, have been 


in our favor; and, if so, it would have en- 
abled Russia to retire from an untenable 
position with good grace and no loss of self- 
respect—an object that should always be 
held in view in dealing with any foreign nation 
with which at any time we have difficulties ; 
while if the decision as to the interpretation 
of the clause in question had been adverse 
to us, we would then at once have abrogated 
the treaty, and have been clearly right in so 
doing. ‘This was the position held by that 
distinguished diplomat Mr. Oscar Straus. 
But no movement had been made by either 
nation looking towards any other method of 
settling the matter than the one actually 
adopted. Congress was confronted by the 










































































































































































































































































simple fact that umess wie treaty were abro- 
gated conditions would remain as they now 
are ; and, under the circumstances, Congress 
acted wisely and properly in declaring for the 
abrogation. 

But this action was taken while the uni- 
versal arbitration treaties are pending in 
the Senate. These treaties are avowedly 
championed as being of the kind we are to 
enter into with all nations, and as supplant- 
ing the existing arbitration treaties which we 
have with almost all nations, including Russia 
as well as England and France. ‘These 
treaties, if ratified by the Senate unamended, 
will explicitly promise, will explicitly pledge 
the honor and good faith of the American 
Nation, to arbitrate precisely such questions 
as that which at this very moment we an- 
nounce that we will not endeavor to arbitrate 
in the case of Russia. Under these circum- 
stances, to ratify the general arbitration 
treaties would put the American people in an 
attitude of peculiarly contemptible hypocrisy, 
and would rightly expose us to the derision 
of all thinking mankind; for we should put 
ourselves in the position of making sweeping 
and insincere promises, impossible of per- 
formance, at the very time when by our own 
actions we showed that we would certainly not 
keep such promises, nor translate them into 
action. I believe that we can normally arbi- 
trate the question of the interpretation of a 
treaty, even if only as the preliminary to 
adopting the very serious action of de- 
nouncing such treaty. But I do not believe 
that we can arbitrate, with the intention of 
abiding by the arbitration, such questions 
as treating all our citizens alike, without 
regard to their creed, in the matter of 
passports, or such questions as the Monroe 
Doctrine, the admission of Asiatic immi- 
grants in mass, or the refusal by the States 
to pay bonds, or many other similar matters. 
In short, I do not believe that we can afford 
to arbitrate questions of vital interest and Na- 
tional honor, or questions of settled American 
governmental policy. Moreover, the attitude 
we are now taking as regards the abrogation of 
the Russian treaty shows beyond possibility of 
doubt that if we were so foolish or so timid as 
to agree, as an abstract matter, by general 
arbitration treaties, to arbitrate such questions, 
we should instantly repudiate the agreement 
whenever a concrete case arose in which any 
considerable number of our citizens took an 
active interest. Under such circumstances 
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to proceed with the ratification of the gen- 
eral arbitration treaties unamended woul 
be not merely a farce, but a farce played a’ 
the expense of our reputation for Nationa 
good faith and sincerity. I believe mos: 
earnestly in peace, and in taking any step for 
arbitration which will genuinely tell in favo 
of peace; and I oppose these treaties be 
cause, if unamended, they would tell against 
peace and would put us as a nation in an 
attitude of unctuous and odious hypocrisy. 
Both the Lodge and the Root amendments 
should be adopted; the treaties would then 
cease to be detrimental to our National honor 
and interest, and (holding in view the abroga- 
tion of the Russian treaty) would be relieved 
from the present taint of evident insin- 
cerity—although even then they would rep- 


‘ resent a very small advance over our present 


position. 

It is possible with sincerity and patriotism 
to favor the arbitration treaties (although I 
personally disagree with this view). It is 
possible with sincerity and patriotism to 
oppose the arbitration treaties. But it is 
neither sincere nor patriotic to make believe 
to support the principle of arbitration in 
general, and to try to get the country to 
commit itself to this principle, and at the 
same time to take part in, or to connive at, 
the repudiation by this country of the princi- 
ple so loudly advocated, the very first moment 
that it is possible to reduce that principle to 
practice. In other words, it will put this 
country into a position both ridiculous and 
discreditable to pass the proposed general 
arbitration treaties at the same time that we 
denounce our general treaty with Russia. 

The other day the lower house, with but 
one dissenting vote, passed a resolution in 
favor of the abrogation of the treaty. 
Among those who voted for this motion are 
many men who are against the unamended 
arbitration treaties. These men occupy a 
sincere and consistent position; it is the 
position with which I personally agree. The 
one dissenting vote was that cast by a gen- 
tleman who announced that he was in favor of 
the general arbitration treaties, and therefore 
could not consistently take a position wholly 
incompatible with favoring them. Although I 
do not agree with this gentleman, I feel that 
his position showed both courage and sincer- 
ity. But surely all men who think clearly must 
unqualifiedly condemn any man who advo- 
cates the general arbitration treaties with 
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out. at-the same time fearlessly showing his 
sincerity-by denouncing the proposal to abro- 
gate the Russian treaty without submitting its 
interpretation to arbitration. ‘The Senate by 
vote has joined in abrogating the Russian 
treaty, and therefore it will act in a way to 
cast discredit upon the United States if it 
approves the arbitration treaties unamended. 
At the recent New York peace meeting in 
favor of the treaties (which ended in a riot) 
it was not creditable to the speakers for 
those treaties that they did not venture to 
declare themselves on the one practical issue, 
of the kind the treaties are expected to settle, 
which was actually before the people—that is, 
the matter of the abrogation of the Russian 
treaty without effort to get it authoritatively 
interpreted. 

It cannot be too often repeated that these 
general arbitration treaties are nothing what- 
ever but general promises. ‘Their value lies 
wholly in the sincerity with which the promise 
is made and the fullness with which the prom- 
ise is redeemed. Ido not believe in making 
these promises, because I think that we are 
promising too much, and because, moreover, 
I fully believe that, as our action in abrogat- 
ing the Russian treaty conclusively shows, in 
actual practice we would not keep the prom- 
ise. To advocate the arbitration treaties, while 
failing to oppose the movement for denounc- 
ing the Russian treaty, is equivalent to open 
and cynical confession that as a people we do 
not intend to keep our promises, that we 
have no regard for the good faith of the 
Nation, that we are willing to make improp- 
erly sweeping promises to please one set of 
men and at the same time scandalously to 
break these promises to please another set 
of men. 

These treaties are drawn in such sweep- 
ing and vague general terms, especially in 
the use of the word “ justiciable,” that 
they might, in any concrete case, be held to 
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mean anything or nothing, and to encourage 
just the kind of double-dealing and bad faith 
which is now being shown. One thing is 
certain: if the question of the interpretation 
of a treaty is not “ justiciable,”’ then there 
never can any question arise which is jus- 
ticiable. If the action taken in abrogating 
the Russian treaty is not utter and complete 
violation of the whole spirit and purpose of 
the proposed arbitration treaties, then the 
latter are not worth the paper on which they 
are written. I believe that we are right in 
abrogating the Russian treaty, just because 
I also believe that the general arbitration 
treaties are not worth the paper on which 
they are written. ‘The point upon which I 
insist is that this Nation should behave with- 
out hypocrisy and with straightforward sin- 
cerity in its international relations; that it 
should not lie, nor make promises which it 
would not keep. I do not question the hon- 
esty and sincerity of the many good people 
who, withoutsufficient thought, and inresponse 
to a vague general sentiment in favor of both 
peace and justice which fails to realize that 
sometimes peace can be obtained only at the 
expense of justice, have advocated both the 
universal arbitration treaties and the abroga- 
tion of the Russian treaty. But when the 
Nation, through its Government, acts, it can- 
not plead the excuse of lack of thought. If 
as a people our action is insincere and lack- 
ing in straightforwardness, then, when this 
action has been officially taken, we cannot 
escape the charge of hypocrisy when later we 
fail to live up to our promises. It is arrant 
hypocrisy for this Nation to support the 
unamended arbitration treaties at the same 
time that we abrogate the Russian treaty, 
and to do so is to put this Nation in a 
thoroughly false and discreditable attitude. 
Hypocrisy is as revolting in a nation as 
in a man; and, in the long run, I do not 
believe that it pays either man or nation. 








AN OFFICIAL DENIAL 


Ff ALSEHOOD, once started on its journey from mouth to mouth and from page to 
A page, has a good chance for a long life; and the more it involves persons of high 

station, the more likely it is to have a prosperous career. Such a falsehood was that 
which was circulated in the Presidential campaign of 1904 to the effect that Mr. Roosevelt, 
then President and candidate for another Presidential term, had requested from Mr. E. H. 
Harriman a large campaign contribution to further his own election. This falsehood was 
circulated in various garbs, and it was even embellished with the statement that involved in 
this request was a bargain whereby certain special interests would be protected and served. 
Although it has been repeatedly met by categorical denials, it is still on its journey. The 
fact, however, that seven years ago campaign contributions were regarded as confidential has 
interfered with the issuance of any statement by the party officials responsible for the 
handling of campaign funds in that year. But the attitude of the public and of party 
officials toward campaign contributions has now changed, and the change in attitude is 
embodied in law. Mr. Sheldon, who in 1904 was Assistant Treasurer, and is now the late 
Mr. Bliss’s successor as Treasurer of the Republican National Committee, is therefore 
acting with perfect propriety and does not lay himself open to criticism in writing a letter to 
Mr. Roosevelt officially stating the facts and denying the falsehood, and is thoroughly justi- 
fied in giving, on his own initiative, this letter and the reply from Mr. Roosevelt to the press. 
We print his letter and Mr. Roosevelt’s reply, in order that our readers may be able to refer to 
number and page of The Outlook when they wish in their categorical denial of this falsehood 


to substantiate that denial by documentary evidence. The letters referred to are as follows: 


December 15, 1911. 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Oyster Bay: 

Dear Mr. Roosevelt—Ever since the election 
of 1904 the story has been continuously pub- 
lished and never denied, except by you, that you 
asked Mr. E. H. Harriman to contribute money 
to aid in your election, and that he thereupon 
raised or contributed $250,000 to the National 
Committee fund. Knowing this to be untrue, I 
several times suggested to my superior officer, 
Mr. C. N. Bliss, then Treasurer of the National 
Committee, that the facts in the case be plainly 
stated. Mr. Bliss always believed that the books 
and accounts of the National Committee were 
private, and, although always carried on by him 
with the highest sense of integrity and honor, 
he never, like all of his contemporaries, would 
consent to any publicity. This feeling has been 
changed in the past few years by the laws requir- 
ing full publicity in elections. It seems, there- 
iore, to me that now, in justice to you, the facts 
in the case ought to be known. 

Every one knew and conceded that in the 
election of 1904 you would carry the State of 
New York by a large plurality, but it was gener- 
ally believed that Mr. Higgins would be de- 
feated. The Democrats centered their efforts 
on the election of their candidate for Governor. 
About a week before the election Mr. Odell, 
then Chairman of the New York State Commit- 
tee, came to Mr. Bliss and told him that unless 
he had $250,000 from the National Committee 
the State ticket would be defeated. Mr. Bliss 
told Chairman Odell that he had no money to 
give, but would see what could be done. He 
visited Mr. E. H. Harriman at his office and 
explained to him the urgency of the situation 
as told by Mr. Odell. 

Mr. Harriman thereupon called up several 
of his friends on the telephone, and next day 
handed Mr. Bliss $160,000. Mr. Bliss himself 
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raised $80,000. This sum of $240,000 was 
handed directly to Chairman Odell, and never in 
any way went into the treasury of the National 
Committee, which had in charge the Presi- 
dential election. I have personal knowledge of 
all the within-mentioned facts. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) GEORGE R. SHELDON, 
Treasurer Republican National Committee. 


The Outlook, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Office of Theodore Roosevelt. 


December 19, i911. 


Mr. George R. Sheldon, 

62 Cedar Street, New York City: 

Dear Mr. Sheldon—I thank you for your let- 
ter, and I am glad that it was written. There 
is little for me to add to what you have said. I 
never directly or indirectly, in any shape, way, 
or form, asked Mr. Harriman, or anybody else, 
to contribute a dollar to aid in my election. 
Moreover, on the only occasion on which Mr. 
Harriman ever spoke to me on the subject at 
all, he did so of his own initiative; and so far 
from there being any request from me to him, 
he made to me the request that I would aid him 
in getting the National Committee to contribute 
some of its funds for the campaign expenses of 
Mr. Higgins, the candidate for Governor in 
New York State. 

He at the time stated to me that my own 
election was assured, that the election of Mr. 
Higgins, in which he was especially interested, 
was doubtful, and that he earnestly hoped that 
the National Committee would divert some of 
its funds from the National to the State cam- 
paign, where the need was great and where he 

elieved the election of Mr. Higgins to be in 
jeopardy. As shown in your letter, this was 
precisely what the National Committee did. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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S the years go by, the question of 
A the life to come grows increasingly 
importunate. Gradually we perceive 
that we move in a marching procession whose 
forward ranks are passing out of our sight 
over the top of the hill. Where do they go? 
and where, in our turn, shall we go? We 
must ask ; we cannot help it. 

One who is engaged in the work of the 
ministry is compelled to find articulate an- 
He is not able to 
evade the matter. He cannot leave it in the 
vagueness of mere hope or foreboding. It 
is a part of his common occupation to talk 
with persons in bereavement, and they say, 
What do you think, or believe, or know about 
this universal human tragedy? It also comes 
into the course of his annual round of duty 
to preach an Easter sermon. He knows that 
at that season his people expect him to speak 
of that which lies on the other side of death. 
He must gather together his own ideas or con- 
victions, as they take shape in his experience 
and in his study and reflection, and state them 
as definitely as he can. After he has done 
this for thirty years, the quotations from 
philosophers and scientists, and even from 
Fathers and Apostles, are superseded by the 
statements of personal faith. He began with 
quotations, and told what the wise men said. 
But what he believes now is the wisdom of 
ancients and moderns tested, rejected, and 
selected by his own experience, become a 
part of himself, and proclaimed to others be- 
cause it has honestly appealed to him. This, 
he says, I believe, because, for such and such 
good reasons, I believe it. Thus he arrives 
at an assurance of immortality. 

The only reasonable argument against the 
immortality of the soul is the death of the 


swers to this question. 


body. ‘The body dies, and, so far as we can 
see, all individual existence ceases. There is 
no response. ‘There is no manifestation of 
continued life. Some students of psychical 
conditions encourage us to believe that they 
may eventually bring light into this darkness, 
but such light as they have brought thus far 
is not enough to see by. The ordinary evi- 
dence of our senses peremptorily denies the 
doctrine of the immortality of man. 

To this denial an obvious reply is that 
death is one of the oldest of all facts. From 
the beginning of time death has confronted 
life. So far as the death of the body consti- 
tutes an argument against the immortality of 
the soul, it was as valid a contradiction a 
hundred thousand years ago. But it has 
never prevailed. ‘The argument is plain 
enough, and appeals to the reason of every 
man, but it has never been effective. It 
comes, indeed, with crushing weight in the 
moment of affliction. For many a grieving 
heart it turns the earth and sky alike into a 
horror of great darkness. But the grieving 
heart recovers. Nothing happens to show 
that the argument of death is in any way fal- 
lacious. ‘There it is, and we cannot gainsay 
it. But we do gainsay it. The primitive 
man, contemporary with the glaciers, buries 
in the grave of his dead the symbols of his 
faith in immortality. Confronting the unan- 
swerable facts, he cries, ‘‘ My friend is dead, 
but he shall‘live again!” And this cry of 
hope, of confidence, and of victory has been 
repeated every day since life and death began. 
It is evident that something is the matter 
with an argument which is at the same time 
so plain and yet so everlastingly uncon- 
vincing. 

The psychologists, in their examination of 
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the argument, find several things the matter 
with it. 

It is criticised by Professor Royce on the 
ground that it takes no account of the fact of 
individuality. Among the many uncertainties 
of our life one thing is absolutely sure, and 
that is that we are ourselves. I am myself 
and nobody else. Nobody in the world can 
possibly be so like me as to be I. My indi- 
viduality is therefore independent of all the 
qualities of matter which I possess in common 
with my neighbors. There is resident in me 
that which mysteriously and indefinably dif- 
ferences me from all the world. My body, 
then, may perish without affecting the con- 
tinued existence of my self. 

The argument is criticised also by Pro- 
fessor James on the ground that it confuses 
the transmissive with the productive function 
of the brain. ‘The point of the common dif- 
ficulty is the assertion that there can be no 
thought without a brain. ‘This is apparently 
true when we set it alongside of the proposi- 
tion that there can be no steam without fire 
and water, for fire and water produce steam. 
But it is absurd when we set it alongside of 
the proposition that there can be no light 
without a prism. The function of a prism is 
not to originate light but to transmit it. The 
prism may be broken into a thousand pieces, 
but the light remains. ‘Thus our conscious 
life is associated with the activity of our 
brain, as the world outside our room is asso- 
ciated with the window. ‘The brain is the 
window through which we look into the world 
of reality. It is our present medium of com- 
munication between ourself within and the 
world without. It is a reasonable belief that 
at death, when this medium of communica- 
tion is disused, some other takes its place. 
The window opens and out we go into a new 
and better sight of the real world, into a new 
and more intimate relation with it. The fact 
that there is no more window does not sig- 
nify the abolition either of the world or of 
ourself ; it signifies only some other point of 
view. 

‘These things I say over to myself, and 
they give me great satisfaction. ‘They clear 
the way. Until they became plain, there 
lurked behind all the philosophies and _ all 
the Scriptures an intrusive and disquieting 
doubt. It was possible to accede to the great 
affirmative argument and to assent to the 
supreme revealing authority, and yet to 
remain uneasily of the opinion of the frank 
auditor who said, “I guess that is all true, 
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but I don’t more than half believe it.” I did 
more than half believe it; but the fact of 
death, obstinate and unescapable, and, as it 
seemed, unanswerable, blocked the road of 
faith, A great many people must be in that 
position, waiting for an interpretation of 
death. 

Death being thus interpreted, and shown 
to be consistent with a life to come, argu- 
ment and authority have the right of way. 

The convincing argument, as it appears to 
me, stands stoutly on two feet. One propo- 
sition is that man expects to live; the other 
proposition is that man is too valuable to die. 
Man is an animal that expects to live for- 
ever. This is one of the human qualities, 
a permanent factor in any accurate descrip- 
tion of man. Now a universal human qual- 
ity is the assurance of a universal reality ; or 
else God has put us to confusion. If man 
is made expecting a life which goes on after 
death, and then at death dies like a weed, we 
are the playthings of malignant forces. On 
the contrary, a universal spiritual fact is like 
a universal physical fact: it is an evidence 
of a general law of being. 

Also, man has been too long in growing, 
through the ages of the universe, to make 
only a brief beginning of an endless life, and 
then die. Man is of too much value to be 
outlived by the chairs and tables of his 
house, or even by the trees and hills. In the 
first enthusiasm of the scientific discoveries 
of the last half-century, matter and force 
seemed for the moment to be the only reali- 
ties in the world. Men who did not believe 
in the immortality of the soul believed in the 
immortality of the body. Atoms are inde- 
structible; they pass perhaps into new 
forms and combinations, but they continue. 
Oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, are everlasting. 
That assertion was not made of faith and 
reverence and self-sacrifice and affection ; it 
was not made concerning the mind or the 
soul, or the personality therein residing. We 
have recovered now from that first misleading 
valuation. We perceive that a chemist may 
possibly care more for his chemicals than 
he does for his children, but we do not now 
accept that as a parable of the care of God. 
Spiritual realities must be most precious to 
him, as they are, at our best, to us. And 
these realities have no meaning apart from 
persons. Justice and truth and love are 
attributes of personality. They are not sat- 
isfied by any immortality of “lasting influ- 
ence,” or by any merging of the soul of man 
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into the “soul of the universe.” 
demand conscious individual existence. 
But argument needs the confirmation of 
authority. Argument is_ essentially aristo- 
cratic. It appeals only to such as are able, 
by education or by natural gifts, to under- 
stand it. And even to such as understand 
and receive it, it lacks finality. That is, we 
have an uncomfortable feeling that some other 
process of reasoning, taking some new facts 
into account or bringing the old facts into 
new combinations, may lead to a different 
conclusion. ‘Then authority comes to our 
assistance. For the heart of authority in 
religion is the uncommon experience of un- 
common people. There are persons who 
are peculiarly sensitive to the phenomena of 
the spirit, as others are sensitive to the phe- 
nomena of nature, or to music or to art. 
They see more than their neighbors. The 
materials with which they deal are common 
to us all, but they handle them with a convic- 
tion and a result which are beyond our power. 
Somehow they come into relation with divine 
truth at first hand. And what they say has 


They 


convincing influence with us for that reason. 
Sometimes the men are uncommon men; 
such as St. Paul, with his direct perception 


of the spiritual body. Sometimes the un- 
commonness is in their experience ; as in the 
case of those disciples who with their own 
eyes saw the risen Lord. 

This experience is the explanation of 
Christian history. It made Christianity pos- 
sible and actual. It took the assertion of the 
immortality of man out of the vagueness of 
common expectation and out of the uncer- 
tainty of argument, and confirmed it by the 
immediate perception of the fact. Thus 
simple people, perplexed by the difficult con- 
ditions of life and by the differences in the 
interpretation of them, and dismayed by the 
fact of death, were able to say, “I do not 
know, but others are wiser than I, and I am 
content to take their word. They see stars 
where I see only gray cloud, but I believe that 
the stars are there because I believe them.”’ 
Thus Christianity came as good news, as the 
proclamation of a gospel, as the enriching of 
the common experience of common people by 
the uncommon experience of uncommon peo- 
ple. It made a democratic appeal. The 
Christians said concerning Jesus Christ, 
“ Thou hast the words of eternal life.” They 
were convinced of the immortality of man 
because Christ asserted it, and by his resur- 
rection confirmed it. When he said, * Be- 
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cause I live, ye shall live also,”’ they perceived 
in his declaration a solid ground of confi- 
dence. 

The longer I live, and the better acquainted 
I become with the processes of reasoning in 
my own mind and in books, the more I find 
myself disposed to be satisfied with this au- 
thority. Of course people are different. There 
are alert and eager minds, fond of adventure 
and following great quests, who are not con- 
tent with anybody’s word. Happily so. But 
there must be a quiet majority for whom 
peace and content are established by this 
more humble method. They like to repeat 
the great words, “I am the resurrection and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 
And they are not troubled because the saying 
is quoted from that Fourth Gospel about 
which the critics make disquieting remarks, 
for they know that this personal conscious- 
ness of immortality enters into all the Gospels. 

As for the manner of life in that other 
world, it lies beyond not only our knowledge 
but our imagination. Where it is, and how 
it is, we may not even guess. It may be 
related to our present experience as the life 
of the sea is related to the life of the land. 
There they are, side by side; onthe one hand 
is the life whose atmosphere is the sea; on 
the other hand, our life of air and sky, of 
hills and stars, of books and cities, touching 
the sea, but altogether different from it. So 
the other world may surround this, hidden 
from us because our small array of senses, 
numbered on the fingers of one hand, do not 
bring us into conscious relation with it. 

At the same time such knowledge of this 
world as we possess discloses everywhere the 
universal fact of growth. We infer, therefore, 
that our future will proceed out of our pres- 
ent, as the plant proceeds from its beginnings 
in the soil, being very different and yet akin. 
Thus heaven and hell are expressions of the 
saying, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.’”’ A notable instance of 
the constant progress of theology is the gen- 
eral change of mind regarding future punish- 
ment. It has come about within a single 
generation. ‘The heresy of thirty years ago 
is our present orthodoxy. Punishment, in- 
deed, remains both inevitable and everlasting ; 
but its endurance is bound up, not with the 
unending pain of any individual, but with the 
necessary consequence of sin. Whenever 
there is sin, to all eternity there will be pun- 
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ishment ; but that this divine remedy should 
be forever ineffective. that the will and love 
of God should be forever defeated, becomes 
unthinkable. ‘This change of mind has been 
brought about largely by the application to 
theology of the supreme, determining doc- 
trine of the fatherhood of God. ‘That is our 
test of truth. Nothing is true which con- 
tradicts it. 

Believing that the future grows from the 
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present, we believe that no experience here, 
no increase of knowledge or of grace, is lost. 
Somehow it all goes on into the world to 
come. And the social life with which it is 
essentially connected must somehow con- 
tinue. The confidence of Socrates in the 
Apology and the vision of St. John in the 
Revelation must be justified in a celestial 
society of saints and sages and of our con 
genial friends. 


ALYOSHA THE POT 
BY LEO TOLSTOY ' 


LYOSHA was the younger brother. 
He was called the Pot because his 
mother had once sent him with a pot 
of milk to the Deacon’s wife and he had 
stumbled against something and broken it. 
His mother had beaten him, and the children 
had teased him. Since then he was nick- 
named the Pot. Alyosha was a tirty, thin 


little fellow with ears like wings and a huge 


nose. ‘ Alyosha has a nose that looks like a 
dog on a hill!” the children used to call after 
him. Alyosha went to the village school, but 
was not good at lessons; besides, there was 
so little time to learn. His elder brother 
was in town, working for a merchant, so 
Alyosha had to help his father from a very 
early age. When he was no more than six, 
he used to go out with the girls to watch the 
cows and sheep in the pasture, and a little 
later he looked after the horses by day and by 
night. And with twelve years he had already 
begun to plow and to drive the cart. The 
skill was there, though the strength was not. 
He was always cheerful. Whenever the 
children made fun of him, he would either 
laugh or be silent. When his father scolded 
him, he would stand mute and listen atten- 
tively, and as soon as the scolding was over 
would smile and go on with his work. Alyosha 
was nineteen when his brother was taken as 
a soldier. So his father placed him with the 
merchant as a yard porter. He was given 
his brother’s old boots, his father’s old coat 
and cap, and was taken to town. Alyosha 
was delighted with his clothes, but the mer- 


' This story, not before published, has been translated 
by F. Stepniak and R. Townsend 


chant was not impressed by his appear- 
ance. 

“I thought you would bring me a man in 
Simeon’s place,” he said, scanning Alyosha, 
‘‘and you’ve brought me ¢is/ What’s the 
good of him ?” 

‘* He can do everything ; look after horses 
and drive. He’s a good one to work. He 
looks rather thin, but he’s tough enough. 
And he’s very willing.” 

*“ He looks it. All right ; we’ll see what 
we can do with him.” 

So Alyosha remained at the merchant’s. 

The family was not a large one. It con- 
sisted of the merchant’s wife ; her old mother; 
a married son of meager education, who was 
in his father’s business; another son, a 
learned one, who had finished school and 
entered the University, but had been ex- 
pelled, so was living at home; and a daugh- 
ter, who still went to school. 

They did not take to Alyosha at first. He 
was uncouth, badly dressed, and had no man- 
ners, but they soon got used to him. Alyosha 
worked even better than his brother had 
done ; he was very willing. They sent him 
on all sorts of errands, but he did everything 
quickly and readily, going from one task to 
another without stopping. And so here, just 
as at home, all the work was put upon his 
shoulders. The more he did, the more he 
was given to do. His mistress, her old 
mother, the son, the daughter, the clerk, and 
the cook—all ordered him about, sent him 
from one place to another. 

* Alyosha, do this! Alyosha, do that! 
What! have you forgotten, Alyosha? Mind 
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you don’t forget, Alyosha!’’ was heard from 
morning till night. And Alyosha ran here, 
looked after this and that, forgot nothing, 
found time for everything, and was always 
cheerful. 

His brother’s old boots were soon worn 
yut, and his master scolded him for going 
about in tatters with his toes sticking out. 
He ordered another pair to be bought for 
him at the market. Alyosha was delighted 
with his new boots, but he was angry with his 
feet when they ached at the end of the day 
after so much running about. And then he 
was afraid that his father would be annoyed, 
when he came to town for his wages, to find 
that his master had deducted the cost of the 
boots. 

In the winter Alyosha used to get up 
before daybreak. He would chop the wood, 
sweep the yard, feed the cows and horses, 
light the stoves, clean the boots, prepare the 
samovars and polish them afterwards ; or the 
clerk would get him to bring up the goods; 
or the cook would set him to knead the bread 
and clean the saucepans. ‘Then he was sent 


to town on various errands, or to bring the 
daughter home from school, or to get some 


olive oil for the old mother. ‘ Why the devil 
have you been so long?’ first one, then 
another would say to him. Why should they 
go? Alyoshacan go. ‘‘Alyosha! Alyosha!” 
And Alyosha ran here and there. He break- 
fasted in snatches while he was working, and 
rarely managed to get his dinner at the 
proper hour. The cook used to scold him 
for being late, but she was sorry for him, all 
the same, and would keep something hot for 
his dinner and supper. 

At holiday times there was more work 
than ever, but Alyosha liked holidays, because 
everybody gave him a tip. Not much, cer- 
tainly, but it would amount up to about sixty 
kopeks—his very own money. For Alyosha 
never set eyes on his wages. His father 
used to come and take them from the mer- 
chant, and only scold Alyosha for wearing 
out his boots. 

When he had saved up two rubles, by the 
idvice of the cook, he bought himself a red 
knitted jacket, and was so happy when he 
put it on that he couldn’t close his mouth for 
joy. Alyosha was not talkative; when he 
spoke at all, he spoke abruptly, with his head 
turned away. When told to do anything, 
or asked if he could do it, he would say yes 
without the smallest hesitation, and set to 
work at once. 
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Alyosha did not know any prayer , he had 
forgotten what his mother had taught him. 
But he prayed, just the same, every morning 
and every evening, prayed with his hands, 
crossing himself. 

He lived like this for about a year and a 
half, and toward the end of the second year 
a most startling thing happened to him. He 
discovered one day, to his great surprise, that, 
in addition to the relation of usefulness ex- 
isting between people, there was also another, 
a peculiar relation of quite a different char- 
acter. Instead of a man being wanted to 
clean boots and go on errands and harness 
horses, he is wanted to be of no service at 
all, but another being wants to serve him and 
pet him. And suddenly Alyosha was that 
man. 

He made this discovery through the cook, 
Ustinia. She was young, had no parents, and 
worked as hard as Alyosha. He felt, for the 
first time in his life, that he, not his services, 
but he himself, was necessary to another 
human being. When his mother used to be 
sorry for him, he had taken no notice of her. 
It had seemed to him quite natural, as though 
he were feeling sorry for himself. But here 
was Ustinia, a perfect stranger, and sorry for 
him. She would save him some hot porridge 
and sit watching him, her chin propped on 
her bare arm with the sleeve rolled up, while 
he was eating it. When he looked at her, 
she would begin to laugh, and he would laugh 
too. 

This was such a new, strange thing to him 
that it frightened Alyosha. He feared that 
it might interfere with his work. But he 
was pleased, nevertheless, and when he 
glanced at the trousers that Ustinia had 
mended for him, he would shake his head 
and smile. He would often think of her 
while at work or when running on errands. 
“A fine girl, Ustinia!’? he sometimes ex- 
claimed. 

Ustinia used to help him whenever she 
could, and he helped her. She told him all 
about her life ; how she had lost her parents ; 
how her aunt had taken her in and found a 
place for her in the town; how the mer- 
chant’s son had tried to take liberties with 
her, and how she had rebuffed him. She 
liked to talk, and Alyosha liked to listen to 
her. He had heard that peasants who came 
up to work in the towns frequently got mar- 
ried to servant girls. On one occasion she 
asked him if his parents intended marrying 
him soon. He said that he did not know; 
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that he did not want to marry any of the 
village girls. 

** Have you taken a fancy to some one, 
then ?” 

“T would marry you, if you’d be willing.” 

“Get along with you! Alyosha the Pot, 
but you’ve found your tongue, haven’t you ?” 
she exclaimed, slapping him on the back with 
a towel she held in her hand. ‘“ Why 
shouldn’t I ?” 

At Shrovetide Alyosha’s father came to 
town for his wages. It had come to the ears 
of the merchant’s wife that Alyosha wanted to 
marry Ustinia, and she disapproved of it. 
‘* What will be the use of her with a baby ?” 
she thought, and informed her husband. 

The merchant gave the old man Alyosha’s 
wages. 

* How is my lad getting on?” he asked. 
*[ told you he was willing.” 

*'That’s all right as far as it goes; but 
he’s taken some sort of nonsense into his 
head. He wants to marry our cook. Now 
I don’t approve of married servants. We 
won’t have them in the house.”’ 

‘* Well, now, who would have thought the 
fool would think of such a thing?” the old 
man exclaimed. ‘ But don’t you worry. 
I'll soon settle that.” 

He went into the kitchen and sat down at 
the table, waiting for his son. Alyosha was 
out on an errand, and came back breathless. 

“T thought you had some sense in you, 
but what’s this you’ve taken into your head ?” 
his father began. 

“T? Nothing.” 

“How nothing? ‘They tell me you want 
to get married. You shall get married when 
the time comes. I'll find you a decent wife, 
not some town hussy.” 

His father talked and talked, while Alyosha 
stood still and sighed. When his father had 
quite finished, Alyosha smiled. 

* All right. I'll drop it.” 

** Now that’s what I call sense.”’ 

When he was left alone with Ustinia, he 
told her what his father had said. (She had 
listened at the door.) 

“It’s no good, it can’t come off. Did 
you hear? He was angry—won’t have it 
at any price.” 

Ustinia cried into her apron. 
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Alyosha shook his head. 

“What’s to be done? We must do a 
we’re told.” 

“Well, are you going to give up that non 
sense as your father told you ?” his mistres 
asked, as he was putting up the shutters in 
the evening. 

“To be sure we are,” Alyosha replied, 
with a smile, and burst into tears. 


From that day Alyosha went about hi: 
work as usual and no longer talked to Ustinia 
about their getting married. One day in 
Lent the clerk told him to clear the snow from 
the roof. Alyosha climbed on to the roof and 
swept away all the snow, and while he was stil! 
raking out some frozen lumps from _ the 
gutter his foot slipped and he fell over. 
Unfortunately, he did not fall on the snow, 
but on a piece of iron over the door. Ustinia 
came running up, together with the mer- 
chant’s daughter. 

“* Have you hurt yourself, Alyosha ?” 

** Ah, no; it’s nothing.” 

But he could not raise himself when he 
tried to, and began to smile. 

He was taken into the lodge. The doctor 
arrived, examined him, and asked where he 
felt the pain. 

“T feel it all over,” he said. “ But it 
doesn’t matter. I’m only afraid master will 
be annoyed. Father ought to be told.” 

Alyosha lay in bed for two days, and on 
the third day they sent for the priest. 

** Are you really going to die?” Ustinia 
asked. 

“Of course lam. You can’t go on living 
forever. You must go when the time 
comes.” Alyosha spoke rapidly as_ usual. 
“Thank you, Ustinia. You’ve been very 
good to me. What a lucky thing they didn’t 
let us marry! Where should we have been 
now? It’s much better as it is.” 

When the priest came, he prayed with his 
hands and with his heart. ‘“ As it is good 
here when you obey and do no harm to 
others, so it will be there,” was the thought 
within it. 

He spoke very little ; he only said he wa: 
thirsty, and he seemed full of wonder at some- 
thing. 

He wondered, stretched himself, and died. 
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EVERYBODY’S MONEY  ~ 


WHAT IT IS; WHAT IT SHOULD BE 





n 
s BY EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, LL.D. 
Wn McVICKAR PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
d [The National Monetary Commission, to which Professor Seligman refers in the following 
article, was created in 1908, by Congress, to collect data and make recommendations for 
a reform of National banking and currency systems. The Commission consists of members 
i of the United States Senate and House of Representatives. The Chairman of the Commission 
a is the Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, at the time of his appointment Senator from Rhode Island. 
n The Vice-Cinairman is the Hon. Edward B. Vreeland, ex-Representative from New York, and 
n the author of the well-known Vreeland Bill. The other members are Secretary of State Knox, 
d ex-Senator Burrows, of Michigan, ex-Senator Hale, of Maine, ex-Senator Teller, of Colorado, 
+ ex-Senator Money, of Mississippi, ex-Senator Flint, of California, ex-Senator Taliaferro, of Flor- 
™ ida, Senator Burton, of Ohio, and Senator Bailey, of Texas. The House of Representatives’ side of 
“ the Commission is made up of Messrs. Weeks, of Massachusetts, Bonynge, of Colorado, Padgett, 
. of Tennessee, Burgess, of Texas, Pujo, of Louisiana, and Prince, of Illinois. The Commission is 
ms thus a distinctly Congressional affair. It has engaged in a careful study of the various monetary 
- systems of America and Europe, and in that effort has had the valued assistance of Dr. A. Piatt 
r Andrew, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, who has been made officially “ Assistant to the 
National Monetary Commission.” On another page will be found an editorial on this subject, in 
the form of a “little catechism,” which may very properly be read by the non-technical reader as a 
preparation for Professor Seligman’s scientific and authoritative paper.—THE EpITorRs.] 
N attempting to explain the fundamental prise. Not only the merchant, however, but 
» questions involved in the report of every other class is concerned in the main- 
“ the National Monetary Commission, or tenance of adequate credit facilities.. The 
rather in the plan suggested by Senator country’s crops annually require vast sums to 
* Aldrich to the Commission, it seems best to move them to the consumer, perhaps thou- 
1 take up four points : sands of miles away. An inadequate credit 
I. Why should the public be interested in — system will, to the extent that it is inadequate, 
i the report ? narrow the market and reduce farmers’ profits. 
II. What are the chief defects of the pres- Again, the laborers are aimost more interested 
- ent system ? in the steadiness of employment than in the 
: IIl. In what way does the new plan pro-_ rate of wages; for high wages at half-time 
; pose to remove these defects ? are illusory. Yet unsatisfactory credit con- 
: IV. What will probably be the results of _ ditions are largely responsible for the period- 
’ the scheme if put into operation ? ical embarrassment and shutting down of 
— bs awn industrial plants. ‘Thus the prosperity of 
‘ f. Why Should the Public be Interested? every class in the community is more or less 
The objects of every currency and banking directly bound up with an adequate currency 
. system are twofold: first, to provide a satis- and banking system. 
” factory supply of money; and, second, to To provide such a system is the work 





furnish adequate credit facilities to business 
enterprise. Money is the universal medium 
of exchange, and every individual who uses 
money is interested in having a safe, suitable, 
and uniform currency. It is the foundation 
upon which modern economic life rests. 
Less direct, but none the less important, 
is the interest of every one in the furnishing 
of proper credit facilities to business. Mod- 
ern business is based, to a very large extent, 
on credit, and any obstacle placed in the way 
of borrowing on the part of the solvent 
business man is therefore a check to enter- 





partly of government, partly of private initia- 
tive. Upon the government devolves the 
primary obligation to furnish a satisfactory 
money supply, so far as this consists of coin ; 
but in the case of paper currency banks are 
needed to provide the elastic and flexible 
element adapted to the rapidly changing 
needs of the business world. A proper sys- 
tem of bank notes is everywhere regarded as 
an eminently desirable adjunct to a country’s 
coinage. In the money supply, therefore, 
the government is primary, the banks sec- 
ondary. On the other hand, to the modern 
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business man credit facilities are more im- 
portant than actual money. When a mer- 
chant borrows, he rarely takes the loan in 
cash. Although the total currency of the 
United States—that is, coin, Government 
paper money, and National bank notes—is 
more than four thousand millions, the loans 
and discounts of our banks are several times 
that sum. In the case of credit facilities, 
therefore, the banks are of primary impor- 
tance, while the influence of the Government 
is seen chiefly in the supervision that is 
exercised over the banks in the public in- 
terest. 

Several years ago the great controversy in 
this country revolved about the question of 
money—that is, primarily, coin or govern- 
ment money. ‘To-day the discussion centers 
around the problem of credit—that is, bank 
facilities and bank currency. The present 
problem, although arousing less heated polit- 
ical controversy, is scarcely inferior in impor- 
tance to the former. The question of coin- 
age and of the money standard has been 
satisfactorily settled. The question of credit 
remains to be adjusted. 


Ll. The Defects of the Present System 

The existing National bank system is a 
product of the Civil War. Its twofold ob- 
ject was, first, to provide a safe and uniform 
currency, and, second, to make a market for 
the Government bonds on which the war was 
financed. At the outbreak of the war the 
currency consisted of notes of thousands of 
local banks in all degrees of goodness and 
badness—especially the latter. Under the 
new system, the State bank notes were taxed 
out of existence, and the right of note issue 
devolved upon the National banks. As 
security for these notes the banks were com- 
pelled to invest in Government bonds. ‘Thus 
a market was found for the bonds and abso- 
lute safety was secured for the new and uni- 
form National currency. 

With the lapse of time, however, the de- 
fects of this system have become increasingly 
apparent. In the first place, other elements 
than safety have come into the foreground ; 
and in the second place, the system itself is 
no longer really safe. 

Safety is indeed indispensable, but flexi- 
bility and elasticity are nolessso. Inahuge 
country like ours, currency needs are exceed- 
ingly fluctuating. At crop times hundreds 
of millions are required, at other times such 
a volume of bank notes is unnecessary. Any 
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system which is to fit business needs mi 
be capable of instant expansion and contr: 
tion. A note issue based upon the depo 
of Government bonds, however, is govern: 
more by fluctuations in the price of the bonds 
and by the necessities of the Governme 
than by the changing needs of the busine 
community. Moreover, under our systein 
there is even a legal obstacle to prompt co 
traction of bank note issues—a point no less 
important than their expansion. Both safet 
and flexibility are needed. Foreign systems 
attain both ends. Our system sacrifices fle 
ibility for safety. 

But, in the second place, our system no 
longer really provides safety. Safety 
modern times means safety not only to t! 
note-holder, but to the business man. The 
test of the safety of a banking system come 
in times of trouble. We are not concerned 
with safety when there is no danger. ‘T'rou- 
ble in the business world is periodic, and 
assumes the form of commercial crises and 
financial panics. With the deeper causes of 
these phenomena we have no occasion 
deal here. But, taking these periodical oscil- 
lations for granted, a banking system discloses 
its soundness, not only when the banks ar 
enabled to withstand a run, but also and 
especially when the confidence in their secu- 
rity is so great as to preventarun. Intimes 
of stress a sound bank must be prepared to 
come to the aid of the business community, 
and not to withhold its credit. The European 
banking systems have, time and time again, 
helped to minimize the evils of crises, whereas 
the American banks have woefully failed. ‘The 
experience of 1907, which would have been 
impossible under a well-regulated system, is 
still fresh in our minds. A banking system 
is not safe when it breaks down under the 
first strain. When bank notes so far exceeded 
deposits as they did fifty years ago, it might 
have been excusable to think that the safety 
of the note-holder meant the safety of the 
business community ; but nowadays the test 
of safety has been shifted from notes to 
deposits, and our system provides no safety 
for the latter. In fact, at present our system 
no longer insures safety even to the note 
holder. Ultimately, indeed, the deposited 
bonds may be sold and the note-holder get his 
money back; but when, as in the panic o 
1907, note-holders cannot secure cash exce} 
at a considerable discount, safety can no 
longer be predicated of our system. 

In short, to secure safety we sacrificed 
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flexibility ; and now we have neither the one 
nor the other. 

Another fundamental evil of our present 
system is its undue decentralization. Every 
bank is supposed to stand on its own feet, 
entirely separate from every other bank. In 
time of trouble, however, these feet are 
found to be entirely too slender to support 
the body. Decentralization is the result of a 
laudable desire to afford local facilities, but 
the kind of decentralization that we have 
prevents local facilities. In our political 
government we have both centralization and 
decentralization. Certain functions are rele- 
gated to the Federal Government because 
they are unfit for State or local administra- 
tion. ‘The centralization involved in the 
army, the post-office, or the control of inter- 
State commerce makes possible very effective 
decentralization in other matters. So in a 
good banking system, in order to secure 
decentralization of facilities we need cen- 
tralization of reserves. As Mr. Paul M. 
Warburg has so tellingly put it, our present 
system is comparable to a method of fire 
prevention which relies on a few water- 
pails in each house, instead of collecting the 
same quantity of water into a huge reservoir, 
with mains to each street. When the fire 
breaks out—that is, when the crisis occurs— 
the bank is obliged to depend upon the pails 
rather than the reservoir. Centralization of 
reserves would make possible the real decen- 
tralization of facilities. 

As a matter of fact, however, under our 
present system we already have a virtual, 
though illusory, centralization of reserves. 
The banks outside of our large cities may 
keep a large part of their reserves on deposit 
in the so-called central reserve cities—prac- 
tically in New York. ‘The reserves of the 
whole country are therefore loaned on call by 
the New York banks for stock exchange 
purposes. Not only do the immense fluctu- 
ations in the amount of * call money ” pro- 
duce the most violent changes in discount 
rates—utterly unknown elsewhere in the 
world—but the entirely impossible burden of 
caring for the safety of a host of country cor- 
respondents is imposed upon the individual 
New York banks. Accordingly, in times of 
stress these banks have attempted to unite 
their reserves through the Clearing-House 
Associations and to extend facilities and issue 
notes in an extra-legal, and even perhaps 
illegal, manner. 

Incidentally many other shortcomings of 


our present system have developed. With 
excessive decentralization, it becomes diffi- 
cult to transfer currency or bank facilities 
from section to section. ‘This is the only 
country of the world where the rates for 
domestic exchange are so inordinately high. 
Furthermore, our method of handling com- 
mercial paper has engendered several addi- 
tional shortcomings. If a man desires to 
borrow money anywhere else in the world, 
he will sell to a bank his own three months’ 
bill drawn on some private banker willing 
to extend him credit. Or, if he is a mer- 
chant who has sold goods, he will draw on 
his customer, get his banker to indorse the 
bill or draft, and sell it to the bank in the 
same way. ‘lhe bank which purchases this 
paper can always dispose of it to some one, 
usually by having it rediscounted by one of 
the large central banks. If‘ money tightens ” 
in any country, the central banks in the other 
countries increase their investments in bills 
of exchange in the country where the rate 
goes up, and, by purchasing the short-time 
paper, tend to prevent the export of specie, 
sending bills of exchange instead. In the 
United States, on the other hand, when a 
man borrows money from a bank, the latter 
keeps the note until it falls due. It becomes 
a dead, or illiquid, asset. Since the American 
banks do not invest their funds in the bill 
market, they loan on call in the stock market, 
which thus attracts the surplus funds of the 
entire country and produces all the perturba- 
tions to which we have alluded. In this way, 
also, the American banks are prevented from 
entering the international market and partici- 
pating in the profits of international finance. 

Thus from every point of view our pres- 
ent system is lame and halting. It does not 
provide elasticity ; it does not insure safety ; 
it restricts the activity of our banks, whether 
large or small; and it retards the prosperity 
of the farmer, the laborer, and the general 
public. It is an archaic and inadequate sys- 
tem, unfitted to modern needs. 


Ill, The New Scheme 

It is to overcome these difficulties and 
dangers that the new plan has been framed. 
It possesses four principal features : 

1. Centralization of reserves. The key- 
stone of the arch is a so-called National re- 
serve association whose entire capital stock— 
about three hundred millions—is to be held 
by National banks, State banks, and trust 
companies, with earnings limited to five per 








cent, the excess over an additional surplus 
of twenty per cent of the capital going 
to the Government. ‘The subscribing banks 
are to be formed into local associations 
grouped into fifteen districts, with a branch 
of the National association in each. The 
banks in each local association are to elect 
a board of directors, while each branch is to 
have its board elected by the local associa- 
tions, with additional members representing 
the business interests. The board of the 
National association is to consist of forty-five 
directors, elected by the branch boards, to- 
gether with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency. The Gov- 
ernor or head of the National association is 
to be selected by the President of the United 
States from a list submitted by the board of 
directors. 

The National reserve association is to be 
the agent of the United States Government 
and to keep the Government funds. Its 
business is to be limited to transactions with 
subscribing banks and with the Government, 
except that it may purchase domestic and 
foreign government securities or coin and 
bullion. The separate banks may count, as 
a part of the reserve which the law requires 
them to keep, any balance with or any notes 
of the National reserve association, which is 
itself to have a reserve of fifty per cent 
against its liabilities, with a tax upon any defi- 
ciency, increasing as the deficiency grows. 
It is expected, in short, to keep substantially 
the entire reserve of the country. 

2. The discount of commercial paper. Every 
subscribing bank is authorized to accept com- 
mercial paper drawn upon it having not more 
than four months to run, properly secured 
and arising out of commercial transactions. 
A member of a local association may then 
apply to the association for a guarantee of 
such paper. Where the commercial paper— 
from which is expressly excepted paper 
issued for carrying stocks, bonds, or other 
investment securities—is very short-time 
paper, with a maturity of not more than 
twenty-eight days, the National reserve asso- 
ciation may rediscount it when it bears the 
indorsement of the bank. In the case of 
longer-time paper, having not more than four 
months to run, the paper must be guaran- 
teed by the local association. ‘The National 
reserve association may also purchase prime 
bills or acceptances of banks or private 
houses, shall have power to establish agen- 
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cies in foreign countries, and shall transfe: 
on demand the balance of any subscribing 
bank to any other subscribing bank. ‘Thus 


by one blow, as it were, the character of 


our credit facilities is completely changed. 
It may be added that National banks are 
given the power to establish savings depart- 
ments and to loan these deposits, under 
proper restrictions, upon productive real 
estate. 

3. Note issue. The plan proposes to 
transfer the right of note issue by gradual 
steps to the National reserve association. 
That is to say, the National banks are pro- 
hibited from issuing any notes over and 
above those now in circulation; but when- 
ever a bank retires any part of its present 
issue it shall permanently surrender its right 
to reissue them. On the other hand, the 
National reserve association is to issue 
bank notes, on an entirely new basis. In- 
stead of being secured by bonds, they must 
be covered, to the extent of at least one-third, 
by gold or other lawful money, and as to 
the remaining portion, by bankable commer- 
cial paper, as explained above, or by obliga- 
tions of the United States. The elasticity 
which is lacking in the present system is 
secured by the provision that any notes of 
the reserve association in circulation in ex- 
cess of nine hundred million dollars which 
are not covered by an equal amount of lawful 
money held by it shall be taxed at the rate 
of one and one-half per cent for the excess 
up to twelve millions, and five per cent for 
the excess over twelve millions. The object 
of this provision, which follows the German 
plan, is to render possible an unlimited issue 
of bank notes at the time of the year, or at 
peculiar junctures, when there is great need 
for them; but at the same time to provide 
for their speedy retirement when the exigency 
is past. 

3. The bond security. ‘The projected 
abandonment of reliance upon Government 
bonds as security for note issues makes it 
necessary to provide in some way for a 
disposition of the bonds now held by the 
banks. These are two per cent bonds, 
and, if thrown on the market, would sell far 
below par, their present value being a ficti- 
tious one, due to the special demand created 
by law. It is therefore provided that the 
National reserve association must, for a 
period of one year, offer to purchase, at a 
price not less than par and accrued interest, 
the bonds held by the subscribing National 
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banks, the reserve association assuming 
responsibility for the redemption of outstand- 
ing notes secured by the bonds, and substi- 
tuting its own notes. Furthermore, upon 
the application of the reserve association, 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury shall exchange 
these two per cent bonds for three per cents 
running for fifty years. ‘lhe reserve asso- 
ciation agrees to hold these bonds indefinitely, 
but the Secretary of the ‘Treasury may permit 
it to sell not more than fifty millions a year, 
and he may at any time pay off the bonds. On 
the other hand, the reserve association pays 
to the Government a tax of one and one-half 
per cent annually upon the amount of bonds 
transferred to it by the subscribing banks. 
The net result is that the greater part of the 
existing public debt of the United States will 
hereafter cost the Government only one and 
one-half per cent interest—far less than any- 
where else in the civilized world. 


TI. The Results 
If we were to sum up the 
the above scheme, we pres 
the following five heads : 
Mobilisation of credit. ‘Vie substitution 
of bankable commercial paper in the place of 
bonds not only insures a flexibility of credit, 
which is lacking at present, but greatly en- 
larges the field of banking operations. ‘The 
banks, instead of being restricted to call loans 
on the stock exchange and to investment in 
illiquid assets which repose quietly in their 
portfolios, will now have an opportunity of 
extending their operations to a far wider 
field of business activity, and of immediately 
converting the commercial paper into cash, 
if need be. Instead of remaining immobile, 
the assets of the American banks at once 
become mobilized and flexible. 
2. Lasurance against disaster. Under the 
present system, at the least sign of trouble 
each banker sits tight on his own little hoard 
of reserve and suspicious of his 
neighbor. Under the new system, he has 
this gigantic reserve of all the 
banks to fall back upon. 
there will be 


advantages of 
vut them under 


becomes 


associated 
Instead of jealousy, 
co-operation ; instead of fear, 
there will be confidence. Just as the indi- 
vidual householder makes use of the fire 
insurance company against the risk of confla- 
gration, so the individual bank will use the 
reserve association as its insurance against 
catastrophe. A repetition of the disgraceful 
events of 1907 will be impossible. 


3. Democratisation of facilities. The small 
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bank is now dependent upon its own little 
capital and insignificant credit. Under the 
new system its assets will no longer be 
locked up, but it can at once rediscount its 
paper at the reserve association, and thus it 
will be able largely to increase its facilities to 
local constituents. Instead of centralizing 
banking power, the new plan will decentralize 
or democratize banking power. 

#4. Internatioalization of business risks. 
At present, if the credit situation differs in 
this country from that abroad, we are vir- 
tually prevented from taking prompt advan- 
tage of the difference. In the crisis of 1907, 
for instance, when the replenishment of our 
gold supply became necessary, it was impos- 
sible to secure a large remittance from France, 
although in a similar emergency a decade 
previous England was in this way able to 
ward off disaster. Under the new system 
the United States will enter the concert of 
nations and will be able to take advantage of 
reciprocal facilities through its power to deal 
in foreign commercial bills and to conclude 
loans of gold. Just as the reserve associa- 
tion, in its National transactions, will decrease 
the risks of local banks, so in its international 
transactions it will still further diminish the 
risks of all banks. 

5. Participation in world-wide profits. 
Nowadays, when an American has commer- 
cial dealings with South America or Asia, he 
pays by bills drawn, not on New York, but on 


London. London has been for over a cen- 
tury the world’s financial center, and the 
banking commissions of the world’s busi- 


ness amount to many millions a year. With 
the prodigious foreign trade of the United 
States there is no reason why a substantial 
share of these millions should not come to 
this country. What has prevented it is our 
primitive method of banking: what will 
render it possible is the new system. ‘The 
American banker of the future will have a 
wider horizon and a broader opportunity, and 
if he avails himself of his opportunity there 
is no reason why the world’s financial center 
should not ultimately be shifted from England 
to the United States, just as at the close of 


the eighteenth century it was shifted from 
Holland to England. 
As over against all these salutary results 


which may be expected from the new scheme, 
we hear but two words of criticism—the dan- 
ger of political interference, and the fear of 
control by some vast financial interest. The 
ingenious provisions of the law, however, 
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should convince every unpartisan mind that 
these risks have been admirably guarded 
against. The advantages of the plan will 
accrue primarily to the small bank, not to the 
large one, for in time of trouble the large 
bank can generally take care of itself. But 
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it is ultimately not the bank at all, but the 
general community, that will benefit. The 
projected revolution in financial methods is 
a beneficent one. We have groped long 
enough in the dark regions of finance; it is 
now high time to emerge into the light. 


HIS MOTHER’S APRON-STRINGS 
BY ISABEL C. BARROWS 


HEY were never taut, unless, when 
he was a little boy, he used them as 
thongs to bind her as the “ white 

captive ’’ when they * played Indian.”  In- 
deed, his mother was sometimes criticised 
because she held them too slack, leaving the 
little fellow to his own devices. Her fear 
that when the hour of freedom struck he 
might slash and toss them away in the joy of 
independence had influenced her to give him 
a share of that independence as the childish 
years melted into youth and youth approached 
manhood. ‘You are spoiling him,” folks 
said, but her instinct was her safe guide. 
The boy might be restrained by love, but not 
by bonds which by and by he could break. 

So the years sped and the friendship 
between mother and son strengthened, and the 
ties that bound them to each other held firmer 
as life hurried on. He had not been given to 
her by birth, though his baby head had rested 
on her breast, but the dear mother who bore 
him and died could not have loved him more. 

People said—poor people who did not 
know the joys of adoption on both sides— 
** How queer that he should still be tied to her 
apron-strings !’”’ ‘They did not say which was 
the slave, because really there seemed no com- 
pulsion either way, the strings were so slack. 

It was always the same—when he was at 
school in France (sending her a postal card 
every day), or at boarding-school in his own 
land ; in the public high school, or at college ; 
in the university, or away in the forest and 
among the mountains busy with Government 
duties, the bonds that held mother and son 
together were lightly worn, yet through them 
ran an electric cord that pulsed as it felt the 
heart-beats of the two. 

The mother was twoscore when the baby 
boy came into her arms. She is now nearly 
threescore and ten. ‘The Psalmist’s limit 
stands in full sight of her still unabated vision. 


The son is in the prime of his strength. I 
saw them the other day as I passed through 
Canada. Which one had gathered up the 
apron-strings and drawn the other I could 
not tell, but here they were, one coming from 
the South and one from the East, for ten 
days of Indian summer on a Northern lake. | 
accepted their hospitality and saw the com- 
radeship between them. 

A log cabin with an open fire was their 
shelter. The surrounding hills were gleam- 
ing with frost and the mountain tops were 
hooded with snow, but the sun smiled on the 
wintry landscape, as the fire in the cabin 
cheered the hearth. Life in this little camp was 
at its simplest. A farma mile away supplied 
milk, butter, eggs, and honey, and a neglected 
garden still held potatoes, beets, carrots, and 
onions, all to be roasted in the hot cinders 
and ashes, while a shivering cabbage yielded 
up its heart for a salad. Biscuit browned 
before the fire and drenched with cream and 
maple syrup made the “ guiltless feast,” as 
Goldsmith’s hermit calls it, surpass those 
described by Latin poets. Agate-ware dishes, 
washed and wiped in companionship by 
mother and son, matched the homely fare. 
Ticks filled with oat straw, with heavy blankets, 
furnished the beds, whose only luxury con- 
sisted of white-covered pillows. 

Peace reigned within and without. No 
human sound reached the cabin hidden in 
the woods. The wild things drew near un- 
afraid, for no gun would frighten them thence. 
Loons and ducks plashed in the cold water 
of the lake. Wild geese honked their 
way southward in a great “V” overhead. 
In the cedar-bush partridges were feeding, 
while robins, chickadees, blue jays, and crows 
were rejoicing in the prolonged Indian sum- 
mer, and bear and deer were not far off in 
the denser wood. 

I came upon mother and son unexpectedly 
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as I walked over the hills. The sound of 
sawing drew me down to a pretty growth 
of young pines. ‘They were trimming up 
the trees. ‘The mother would saw off the 
branches within her reach—which would not 
be very high up—and the taller, stronger 
sawyer would take the upper limbs. It wasa 
picture one does not see every day. The 
beautiful trees will remember it as they spread 
out their arms to wider air and sunlight. 

Another day I found them, one on each 
side of a fallen ash, which stroke by stroke 
they were cutting up into fireplace lengths 
with a great cross-cut saw, while the wind 
played through the gray locks of the one and 
over the curly pate of the other. 

When next I saw them, they were far out 
on the lake in a canoe, each with a_ paddle, 
and I heard a cautious old man who was 
collecting eggs for the fish-hatcheries sing 
out to her, “ Aint’ ye afeard to be out in a 
canoe in winter?” and I heard her quick 
response, tinged with pride, ** Not when I 
am with myson.”’ ‘lhe blue jay in the maple 
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Sa boy, deep impression was made 
upon me by the sleight-of-hand per- 
formance of a ‘“ professor ” who, as 

a part of his performance, easily duplicated 
the popular tricks claimed by Spiritualistic 
mediums to be beyond the power of unaided 
human means. After each trick the pro- 
fessor explained the process, so that we could 
readily comprehend how completely we had 
been duped by the optical illusions. Appar- 
ently supernatural occurrences were reduced 
by him to simple deceptions. We cannot 
trust the evidence of our senses in any other 
than very ordinary occurrences. Behind the 
scenes all happenings are within the scope 
of the ordinary knowledge of those taking 
part ; to outsiders all was mystical because 
unfamiliar. 

In business affairs there are those in every 
transaction who know the real conditions, and, 
knowing, may, if they choose, utter fearless 
opinion ; while others who know not are too 
readily convinced, without proof, that appar- 
ent conditions are based upon facts. 

The glittering palace may hypnotize our 
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top shrieked with delight, and the fish-hawk 
swooping down for a black bass tumbled 
over himself with pleasure. ‘hey were a// 
birds of one feather. 

With a lantern to guide me down the 
stony path, though the full moon ought to 
have done it, I made bold to seek their cabin 
after the early shades of evening had fallen. 
A glorious fire roared up the chimney, before 
which the son was stretched out in creature 
comfort. A good light was on the rustic 
table, and in a low chair the mother was read- 
ing * Pickwick ” aloud! No daily paper pene- 
trated into their corner of the silent world. 

The ten days’ holiday must be over now, 
and mother and son again separated by 
weary miles, with the din of trolley cars and 
automobiles in their ears. Only a memory 
of the Indian summer remains, but it will 
remain long enough, perhaps, for the legend 
to be handed down to generations yet to 
come, that “ papa and grandmamma went 
camping in winter, just by themselves, be- 
cause he was so tied to her apron-strings.” 


ILLUSIONS 
G. STOCKWELL 


judgment and create erroneous convictions 
of prosperity, and the dress coat enters 
unknown and with ease to circles where the 
raveled sleeve could gain no hearing. 

When thunder shakes the atmosphere, 
alarm creeps into its meaning. Business 
disturbances fill us with fear for the same 
reason. Many panics in business are noth- 
ing but stage-frights of the entire cast. 
Long and loud must the uproar continue to 
unsettle the calm of the principal actors. 

A man who thoroughly comprehends his 
financial relation to the business world and 
knows it to be in proper adjustment rarely 
forgets the part he is called upon to play. 
Those who do not sit down and carefully cal- 
culate and test their debits and credits may 
suffer from the unexpected thrusting of cold 
facts through their illusions. Such a business 
man said one day to the president of his bank, 
** ’ve got to go into bankruptcy.” 

** Why ?” inquired that official. 

‘* Everybody is worrying me about ac- 
counts which I can’t pay, and my attorney 
tells me that I ought to go into bankruptcy.” 
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“Ts your business falling off?’ asked the 
banker. 

“‘No; I never had somany orders as have 
come in during the past month.” 

“Then what is the matter?” inquired the 
bank man. 

*T don’t know!” 

‘The wise banker, after careful investigation, 
found his customer to be in a precarious con- 
dition financially, brought about by his utter 
inability to marshal his resources, which, when 
put into order through the coherent policy 
of those called in to assist, presented a better 
appearance. He had deceived himself into 
thinking that plenty of orders for his goods 
meant, in itself, without further effort, good 
business. 


BUSINESS MEN MAY NOT BE GOOD BANK 
DIRECTORS 

Another form of self-deception is exampled 
in many bank directors, who, having become 
successful in business, are sought by banks 
because of their supposed business-attracting 
qualities, while the public presumes that suc- 
cess as merchants or manufacturers qualifies 
such men to manage a bank successfully. 
Bank failures would rarely occur if the busi- 
ness men on the boards would take hold of 
the business of the bank with buta fraction of 
the power with which they gripped the busi- 
ness in which they made their money. Some 
bank directors quickly learn the fundamental 
principies of their new business, but many 
never comprehend its nature, nor do they 
even attempt to exercise the business acumen 
which enabled them to succeed in their own 
affairs. 


CANNOT TELL THE WHOLE STORY 

A friend said to me the other day: ‘“‘ We 
see so much in the newspapers and magazines 
nowadays about the means adopted by the 
big men to get where they are, that I feel 
like telling them that they do not give us all 
of the truth. They hold back the real secret 
of their success. Like Abraham Lincoln, I 
will illustrate my point by telling you a story. 
For many years we had an old Southern 
‘mammy’ for our cook. She could cook 
to perfection. Her dishes were so fine that 
every one who visited us commented upon 
them. Frequently ladies would ask my wife 
to give them the recipe of some specially 
toothsome dish. 

“Of course our ‘mammy’ did not know 
anything about a recipe, but she consented 
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to show them how she did it. The ladies 
would go into the kitchen and watch the old 
‘mammy’s’ every movement, but at vital 
points in the process she would say, ‘Oh, 
Missy, please hand me the spice jar on that 
there top shelf back there ’—anything to get 
their eyes off her work, which, like a sleight- 
of-hand artist, she would secretly perfect by 
some deft manipulation. When the exqui- 
sitely cooked dish came from the oven, the 
enthusiastic ladies would go home believing 
that they were in possession of all of the facts. 

‘* Now, when one of the rich men tells us 
how he became successful, I feel all the time 
that he is not telling all of the truth. He is 
holding the real secret up his sleeve.” 

Is this a sound complaint? Do our busi 
ness leaders intentionally deceive their dis- 
ciples? I think not. 

When a man who has acquired great wealth 
tells us that he attributes his success to a rule 
*‘ never to indorse an accommodation note,” 
he is honestly groping for some one maxim 
to which he has consistently adhered; but 
there are thousands of failures among busi- 
ness men who have just as rigidly obeyed 
that precaution. That rule will never in 
itself bring success. But the curious thing is 
that the successful man is telling that to us 
because he cannot think of any other rule 
which he has steadily followed. 

Big men break nearly every business rule 
when occasion seems to require it, but they 
would not be the big men they are if they 
should publish the exceptions to the rules of 
business. Every teacher says to his pupils, 
* Do as I say, not as you may think I do.” 

The actual inner life of any man who 
has made for himself several million dollars 
would read like the most romantic novel 
published. The unwritten laws kept and 
avoided, the heartbreaking failures, the 
nerve-racking deals, the necessities of each 
case, would be impossible for the millionaire 
himself to describe, and absolutely out of the 
question for the uninitiated to discern. 





GOING OUT OF BUSINESS LIFE DIFFICULT 

Then, when the very rich man plans to 
retire from business, he is really entering 
upon one of the most difficult series of deals 
which he has ever faced. His wealth is not 
evidenced by actual cash, as some might 
suppose. ‘This is an illusion which causes 
misunderstandings on the part of those who 
have not been in close contact with such 
problems. The actual cash possessed by 
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most of the millionaires does not exceed 
that in hand of many who are not reckoned 
among the wealthy. The bulk of a large 
fortune usually consists of stocks and bonds 
of railways, public service and _ industrial 
corporations, which must be marketed with 
rare skill if the full value is to be realized. 

Stock market quotations form one of the 
most striking illusions in business. My stock 
is worth 98 to-day. Very well, I’ll sell to 
the extent of $500,000. Can I go to the 
Stock Exchange and collect my money? Try 
it! Unless the operation is conducted skill- 
fully, I will find the quotation rapidly drop- 
ping away from me. 

Bank balances, securities, and evidences 
f indebtedness of all kinds are not money. 
[hey are promises to pay money under 
ordinary conditions. Panics, depressions, 
reorganizations, failures, may all seriously 
affect my paper fortune, and I cannot get 
out of business so easily as my friends sup- 
pose. This is especially true if the concerns 
whose promises I hold are those in the 
success of which my influence has been 
instrumental. I must remain in the active 
atmosphere to keep my fortune up to my 
appraised value, and the income up to the 
calculated proportions. 








SHREWD IN HIS OWN BUSINESS, UNWISE IN 
OTHER BUSINESS 

The treasurer of a very large coal oper- 
ating company, in discussing business ability, 
said: ** A man should stick resolutely to his 
own business. Now, I know a city Hebrew 
who is what I call a typical business man. 
His methods are the best of any I know. He 
is honest and shrewd, and making money in 
his business, yet he once told me that he 
never invested a dollar outside of his own 
business that he did not lose. He told me 
that if he could get back the money repre- 
sented by worthless securities in his safe, 
he could retire from business on that sum 
alone.” 

Let a business man accumulate a bank 
balance larger than the ordinary necessities 
of his business require, and the knowledge of 
it somehow spreads like wildfire. Not slow 
to catch the information are troops of pro- 
moters with wonderful “ gilt-edged ’”? schemes 
to present to not altogether unwilling ears. 
The surplus money, at small or no interest, 
troubles the owner not a little. With flattery 
and plausible argument, the man who knows 
how to make money in his own business is 
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persuaded to show how little he knows of 
other matters. Much as is told in the daily 
papers, we read of only a small proportion of 
the deluded men whose chagrin shuts off 
their complaints. 

How may these illusions be exposed ? 
Would you buy a high-priced horse without 
examination? Have all propositions exam- 
ined by experts as you would a horse. Many 
men have their own accounts carefully and 
regularly audited, that every last dollar may 
be represented by something of value, who 
will, with little or no inquiry, hand over thou- 
sands of dollars to strangers for nothing 
whatever. 

One day several years ago a wealthy manu- 
facturer, so super-careful in the details of his 
own business that he would not let any other 
person handle the large volume of cash re- 
ceived in his office daily, went to an expert 
accountant with the shamefaced confession 
that he had signed a promissory note for a 
large sum of money in payment for stock of 
a Mexican plantation company. ‘ When that 
promoter left my office, I felt that he had 
made a fool of me, but while he was there 
what he said seemed sensible,” he said. 
Without going into details, it was found that 
the statements made to him, upon which he 
was persuaded to invest his money, were suf- 
ficiently fraudulent to compel a cancellation 
of the promissory note. This man recov- 
ered his senses before it was too late, but he 
is one of hundreds who are susceptible to 
the illusion of easily obtained gold. 

I have in mind another man who retired 
recently as a successful merchant. He was 
induced to invest in a Cuban enterprise which 
existed only on the printed page recording 
brilliant prospects. All of his business life 
had been devoted to the slow accumulation 
of normal profits. Flattered, cajoled, and 
regaled with the illusions of wonderful re- 
turns, he became an astonishingly easy prey 
for sharpers who would not have been able 
to reach the vestibule of his understanding 
in his own line of business before being 
ejected. 

A promoter once told me that he had a list 
of five thousand business men known as “ easy 
marks ” for swindling investment schemes. 


** OVERWORK ” PANICS 
A less frequent form of illusion appears to 
men who, through irrational worry, become 
panic-stricken regarding their financial condi- 
tions when no real cause exists. Such a 








man walked hurriedly into a large National 
bank one day and blurted out to the vice- 
president : am going to fail. I owe your 
bank a lot of money, and you are going to 
lose it.” The vice-president engaged the 
borrower in conversation while he sent for 
his credit statement, which showed him to be 
in good financial condition. ‘ Why have you 
got to go into bankruptcy? Your statement 
of a month ago is all right,” said the banker. 

‘| have been building an extension to my 
plant, and I have read in the newspapers 
that a man is doomed to failure who over- 
extends at the present time. ‘That’s what 
(’'m doing! I’m _ over-extending, and I’m 
going to fail.” 

The banker caused an examination to be 
made, and found that the man had, through 
overwork and worry, reached a mental con- 
dition in which his ideas had become dis- 
torted. A needed vacation was arranged, 
during which the business was operated 
under the general direction of a friend of 
the bank. When the sick man returned, 
restored to health, he again took hold with 
normal eyes and senses. 


_— 


ILLUSIONS IN LUXURIOUS APPEARANCES 

What a prosperous appearance a new 
automobile creates! How we envy the in- 
creasing wealth and importance of our neigh- 
bors when they move rapidly past our homes 
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with that quickly acquired air only to be 
found in the pose of those in the back seat 
of an automobile or stately, well-groomed 
carriage or bux party ! 

Since “skimmed milk masquerades as 
cream,” let us take comfort in the thought 
that the automobile owners, to gratify their 
desire, may have sacrificed something of im- 
portance which we still possess. 

While fishing outside in a sailboat last 
summer, our captain, who lives in a small 
village on the coast, related an incident typi- 
cal of many cases of automobile hunger. 
‘** My son,” said he, “is a clerk in the bank 
The owner of the corner store came sailing 
up the street last week with a machine which 
he had just bought. My son’s wife asked 
my son why he didn’t buy an automobile 
He told her that he couldn’t afford one. She 
said that she thought that they ought to be 
able to have one if that small storekeepe: 
could afford it. Well, it turned out that the 
storekeeper had put a mortgage on his store 
to buy that automobile. When his machine 
wears out, he will still have the mortgage, with 
nothing to show for it.” 

Without the stimulations to the imagination 
which illusions cause life might seem tame 
indeed. We like to be deceived in some 
things; but in business matters let us see to 
it that the deception be not too easily accom- 
plished. 


AT HOME 


FROM AN OUTLOOK CORRESPONDENT 


AVING occasion to visit the old _his- 
toric city of Le Mans, in the De- 
partment of La Sarthe, in France, I 

remembered that Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant had his chateau in the neighbor- 
hood, and that I had promised him, in case I 
should ever visit that section, to let him know. 
The result was an invitation to luncheon, and 
it was arranged that [ should motor over 
with a mutual friend. I was_ particularly 
charged that the luncheon would be informal, 
and that I might wear a business suit. It was 
arranged that we should start about eleven 
o’clock, but at half-past eight M. d’Estour- 
nelles telephoned that there was to be an 
interesting ceremony at the National Military 
Academy of the little city of La Fléche, viz., 


the distribution of prizes, which had taken 
place annually since 1835. 

This Military Academy is for younger 
boys, to prepare them thoroughly to enter 
one of the great military academies, such as 
St. Cyr, which corresponds to our West Point. 
So I arranged with our friend to meet me 
with the automobile at nine o’clock. When 
he came, I was surprised to find him in full- 
dress clothes—white tie, white gloves, and a 
high hat. Upon expressing my surprise, he 


said: ‘* This is quite different from a family 
luncheon ; it is a state function, and we must 
go in full dress.’”’ Hastily changing, I started 
on the thirty-mile ride to La Fleéche. 

The Military Academy is housed in an 
ancient abbey of the time of Henri IV. 
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Behind it, in an old garden with fountains, 
(lowers, and big trees, we found a “ tribune” 
had been erected, upon which were seated 
the officials and guests of honor: old generals 
and younger colonels in uniform, and civilians 
in dress suits. Below in front were seated 
the populace and guests interested in the 
ceremony. On each side, in uniform, stood 
the young cadets, some four hundred in 
number. A military band was near by. 

After an interesting address by a distin- 
guished Deputy, a former prefect, the prizes 
were given out. The most interesting feature 
of this to me was the fact that each cadet 
chose who should crown him and hand him 
his prize. The crown consisted in some cases 
of a circlet of flowers, but usually of laurel 
A lieutenant in uniform, when each 
name was read, asked the boy whomhe elected 
to crown him. Some chose this or that distin- 
guished general, some Baron d’Estournelles, 
but many of them elected their own fathers 
or mothers. Preceded by the lieutenant, 
who carried the prize and the crown, the boy 
would walk to the person of his choice, who 
placed the wreath upon his head and the prize 
in his hands. 

The presiding officer was kind enough to 
say that they had with them as a guest of 
honor an American whose ancestors went from 
France to America from that very province 
some three hundred years ago, and who had 
now come to pay a visit to their former 
home. What the old gentleman meant to 
say was what I have just stated, but what he 
said might have been construed to mean that 
I myself had left France three hundred years 
before and had just returned. I saw asmile 
of amusement on the faces of the audience, 
and a gentleman sitting next to me on the 
platform complimented me on my remarkable 
resistance to the ravages of time. 

After the ceremony we adjourned to the 
balcony of the abbey and watched the prize- 
winners, borne upon the shoulders of 
their fellow-students, still wearing their 
crowns and preceded by a military band, 
parade around the courtyard, pelted with 
flowers. 

Arriving at the chateau of M. d’Estour- 
nelles, we were first shown about the build- 
ing. It was bought by the grandfather of 
the present Baron, and had been built three 
hundred years ago as a health resort by 
the Jesuit order of Paris. It had been 
fortified, and still retained many of the old 
features. At the four corners were turrets 
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provided with little slits or loopholes, and it 
was surrounded by a moat crossed by a 
drawbridge. While some parts of the chateau 
have been preserved in their original form, 
that portion used as a dwelling is furnished 
with all modern taste and luxury. 

We were received in the drawing-room, 
and when the luncheon was announced pro- 
ceeded informally into the dining-room. There 
were fourteen at table, all interesting men 
and women. When the time arrived to serve 
the coffee, and the ladies would ordinarily be 
expected to withdraw, leaving the men to 
their cigars or cigarettes, the Baroness arose, 
and the whole company, of course, imme- 
diately stood up. I had been honored with 
a seat at the right of Mme. d’Estournelles. 
At my right was a retired admiral, formerly 
the Governor of Madagascar. He whispered 
in my ear, “ You are now expected to give 
your arm to the Baroness.” I instantly offered 
my arm, and we were followed by all the 
company, each lady on the arm of her neigh- 
bor, back into the sa/on. Neither cigars nor 
cigarettes were served or lighted. After a 
half-hour of music upon the harp, which was 
played most exquisitely by a daughter of 
the household, the men were taken for a 
walk through the grounds, and later joined 
the ladies on an esplanade in front of the 
chateau, where a formal garden separated 
the building from the banks of the river 
Loire. It was a hot afternoon. At each 
end of the garden, immediately upon the 
banks of the stream, were two inclosed pavil- 
ions, and M. d’Estournelles invited such of the 
company as desired to take a swim to retire 
to the buildings, where a man and a maid 
assisted them in putting on bathing-suits. 
After a refreshing bath, when the company 
had returned to the garden, tea was served 
under a beautiful spreading larch. 

During the luncheon I had been surprised 
to receive a formal invitation, sent by the 
Mayor of the little village of Brulons, not far 
away, to attend a banquet at seven o’clock 
the next night, which was to celebrate the 
completion of an electric light service in the 
little town. I accepted. I was advised that 
this was to be a very democratic banquet, 
and that I should not dress for the occasion. 
The next night I motored over to the ban- 
quet. ‘The little town was en féte. On the 
public square four platforms had been erected, 
and the populace were dancing when we ar- 
rived. ‘The streets were hung with festoons 
The banquet was pre- 


of Chinese lanterns. 
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pared in the large market which was under 
the Town Hall. It had been screened from 
the open air by wooden partitions, decorated 
on the inside by flags and shields and flowers. 
here were seats for one hundred and sev- 
enty-eight participants. To the sound of 
music, the invited guests marched in. The 
village firemen, most of them veterans with 
gray hair, wore their uniforms, as did the 
local gymnastic club of youths. 

The menu had been prepared and the 
cooking supervised by a gray-haired ex-chef 
of the Jockey Club of Paris, who had retired 
to end his days near this little village, and 
had volunteered his services for the occasion. 
The banquet was excellent, but was indeed 
democratic. We sat on wooden benches ; 
the soup was brought in by two men ina 
new wash-boiler in which it had evidently 
been prepared. I might say, in passing, that, 
although wine was served ad /ibitum, there 
was no sign of intoxication, or even of undue 
exhilaration. 

Among the guests were Deputies and offi- 
cials; the old Protestant schoolmaster, who 
carried a black hat reminding one of that 
of the music-teacher in‘ The Barber of Se- 
ville,’ and wore a long black coat which came 
nearly to his heels; there were farmers and 
shopkeepers and a few ladies. 

When the time came for the speeches, we 
heard from the officials of the village, the sub- 
prefect of the Department, and others, and, 
to my consternation | was then called upon 
to speak—in French. I was extremely un- 
certain as to whether I could be understood, 
and, as there flashed through my mind the 
remarks of the officer who had introduced me 
the day before to the audience at La Fleche, 
{ determined to ascertain whether I was to 
be understood by watching the effect of a 
joke; so, alter paying my respects to “ M. le 
Maire, M. le Député, M. le Sénateur, Mes- 
dames et Messieurs,” I said that the day be- 
fore, in doing me the honor of presenting me 
to the guests at the distribution of prizes at 
the Military Academy, the gentleman who 
presided had said that he took pleasure in 
introducing to them a former resident of that 
section, who had left France three hundred 
years before and had now returned to his 
native land. As this was received with bursts 
of laughter. I went on to say that those 
present would doubtless understand and 
excuse my difficulty in speaking in French, 
because it was naturally to be expected that 
aman who had been expatriated for three 
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hundred years would become rusty in the us« 
of his native tongue. 

In order to explain what happened next, 
which was one of the interesting and amusing 
features to me, I must set down something 
more of my speech. After saying the usual 
things when an American is speaking in 
France—about what we owed to the explorers 
La Salle, Champlain, Marquette, and others 
who had opened up our continent to civiliza 
tion—I told them that my own researches 
had enabled me to confirm the fact that the 
very considerable number of Frenchmen who 
had emigrated from this province had gone 
to Canada, not for conquest or exploration 
or business, but in the train of a distin 
guished citizen of La Sarthe as laymen to 
support the missionaries in the conversion of 
the savages, and particularly to defend the 
colonists who had preceded them from the 
Iroquois. One hundred and _ twenty-nine 
of them had left that very vicinity in the train 
of one Valiquet, and had signed an agreement, 
which is still in existence, pledging themselves 
to fight and work for the salvation of their 
compatriots ; they hadsailed just in the midst of 
the terrible conflict with the Iroquois. These 
men had joined a religious order, and were as 
much inspired by religious zeal as had been 
the Crusaders who went to rescue the Holy 
Sepulcher from the Turks. Continuing, I 
told them that I thought history would record 
with higher honor the work of their own Sen- 
ator then present with us, M. d’Estournelles, 
who had come to America, as he had gone to 
other countries, not for gain, nor yet asa 
soldier, but in the interests of international 
peace, and that they too would share in the 
honor which would come— indeed, had come— 
to M. d’Estournelles, because they had been 
willing that their Senator should absent him- 
self for long periods from his seat in the 
Senate, for the greater good of the whole 
world. 

At this point there were cheers and hand- 
clapping for M. d’Estournelles. ‘Then came 
the climax. Some one suggested that, as 
the Baron had been much in America, he 
doubtless was familiar with the American 
“three cheers,” which, the speaker under- 
stood, were customary when they wished to 
do special honor to a speaker in the New 
World. He therefore requested that M. 


d’Estournelles would show them how thus to 
honor their American guest. The Baron 
pulled me to my feet, and, putting his arm 
over my shoulder, and beating time with the 
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napkin which he happened to hold, first 
showed them what to do—‘ Un, deux, trots, 
hip, hip, hurrah!” ‘The assembly then stood 
up, each man taking his napkin and beating 
time, reciting, “ Un, deux, trois, heep, 
heep, hoorrah!” ‘There was hand-clapping 
again, and the banquet broke up. I omitted 
to say in the proper place that the electric 
lights were turned on at a signal, and that 
the engineer who had installed them was 
especially honored. 

At the end of the banquet, when we strolled 
out into the warm summer night, I said to a 
gentleman who had been next to me, “ I am 
surprised that none of these men smoke.” 
He looked at me with equal surprise. ‘‘ Oh, 
they all smoke; but, sir, there were ladies 
present!” Had [ toldthe average American 
upon my return that there was no smoking, 
either at the luncheon at the chateau or at 
the banquet, I think he would have been 
greatly surprised, and might have said: “I 
would be less surprised had you told me that 
not only the men but the women smoked 
after luncheon.” In repeating this to a gen- 
tleman of French extraction in New York, 
he confirmed my own observation that the 
home life of the real Frenchman—not the 
man one sees on the boulevards or in the 
cafés of Paris—is as clean and circumspect 
and altogether beautiful as can be found in 
the homes of any race; and he added: 
‘Perhaps you have heard the story of the 
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American who found himself in a railway 
carriage in France with a French lady. 
Taking out a cigar, he said: ‘ Madam, would 
it disturb you if a gentleman smoked in 
your presence?’ She replied: ‘Iam sure I 
do not know, sir; no gentleman has ever 
tried it.’ ” 

Baron d’Estournelles, in spite of his enor- 
mous correspondence and the demands of 
the world for his presence to. advocate 
universal arbitration and the reign of inter- 
national peace, has found time, as was 
testified to me from every side, to interest 
himself in the most minute details for the 
welfare of his constituents as a whole and 
as individuals, and is greatly respected and 
beloved. ‘There is now running through the 
“Temps ” of Paris a series of articles in which 
M. d’Estournelles describes his last journey in 
the United States, which extended from New 
York to New Orleans, to the Pacific Coast 
and back again through the Northwest and 
Middle West; and I sincerely hope that when 
these appear in book form, as they doubt- 
less will, there will be an English transla- 
tion; for this ex-Ambassador to ‘Turkey and 
to Holland, ex-Secretary of the Legation 
at London, and honored Senator of Irance, 
has a power of observation and a gift of 
kindly expression which will lend to his obser- 
vations, to his praise, and to his kindly criti- 
cism a value by which we all may profit. 

A. Ee & 
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JSooted down saddened Ways. 


the overheated earth. 
Ness of the common Tot. 


all our fotling. 


comforting. 
he gives the calm of a final hope. 





Our frets and unsuccess are lulled in his tranquillity. 
him enlarged, for he reveals fresh values in humble folk and common things. 

To those in sorrow he has been the incomparable and gentle friend. 
longed for a well-remembered face and for a voice that was very sweet in our ears. 
were wistful for the patter of eager little feet that shall never run our way again, for the 
Jresh beauty of a youth who has gone a longer quest than the earthly pilgrimage. 
of us disconsolate amongst our unforgotten dead, that humble advent in Bethlehem brought 
Sharpness of sorrow ts eased by his consoling, and even for loss irreparable 
By our most hidden grief he is pierced, for there is a 
nearer way yet to his heart than by spear-thriust. 


The Mood of the Son of Man 
By Arthur H. Gleason 


The world is not wishful to hear the cry of our bitter rebellion, because we go heavy- 
It is weary for the touch of a comforter. 
enfolding ingratitude and hate with mercy, as the night of immense distances flows round 
He reaches each human heart touched by injustice and the gray- 

HTe heals the loneliness of great cities, the pang and hurt of life. 
fis holiness ts not estranged by any sin of ours. 


And One came, 


[lis patient forgiving outlasts time and 
The lowly are in 


Fondly we had 
We 


To all 











THE SPECTATOR 


T was half-past three, and the little church 
was crowded. So was the narrow, up-on-end 
street outside, tilted as only a Siena street 
can be and remain practicable without steps. 

Remus can never have felt homesick in Siena 
(which he founded, according to Sienese tradi- 
tion, after Romulus had driven him from Rome), 
since he had twice seven hills to make up for 
those he had shared with his treacherous twin. 
The church floor managed to be level, although 
the street dipped steeply past the door-sill, and 
the painted windows were bright with the after- 
noon sun. All around the sides, on the one row 
of wooden benches, and on the altar steps, sat 
the favored few who had come two hours early 
and secured all the available seats. The rest 
stood in the center and talked volubly while 
various cherubic Italian boys darted in and out, 
bringing news that the horse and the /az/fino 
were coming—yes, they were coming—but no! 
it was a mistake—it was not yet guzfe time! As 
a matter of fact, it was over an hour late; but 
what is that in Italy, and especially on the great 
day of the Palio? When a city has been hold- 
ing a festival for seven hundred years, more or 
less, it can be trusted to bring it off without 
being kept too strictly to time. 


fs) 


There was a commotion in the street outside 
—undoubted.y the horse was coming! The 
crowd pressed back and made way for the priest, 
who advanced toward the altar with his aco- 
lytes. The Spectator was one of the lucky ones 
who had a seat, and thus could stand on it, 
backed by the wall, and see over the heads of 
the crowd. Every one on the benches did this, 
making a fringe against the wall, all anxious to 
assist at the blessing of the chosen horse for the 
Contrada dell’ Oca—St. Catherine’s Contrada, 
the most famous of all the seventeen far-famed 
contradas of Siena. Behold, then, a brilliant 
medieval figure in the doorway—-a youth in a 
helmet with nodding plumes of green, white, 
and red, clad in green tights, with red vest and 
white ruffles, and leading an unsaddled horse 
with mane braided in green, white, and red, 
and a plumy headpiece of tossing ostrich feath- 
ers in the same gay colors—the colors of the 
Contrada dell’ Oca. Four pages in like costume, 
with red caps and peaked red shoes, attended 
horse and /azéino up to the altar rail. Itwasa 
stirring picture—all but the horse. To tell the 
truth, the Spectator has seen better horses in 
any work-horse parade. Clumsy, spiritless, dull, 
no amount of plumes could uplift him into a 
medieval charger. 

32) 

“But it would not do to have a race-horse,” 
explained the Spectator’s companion, who had 
seen the Palio before. ‘You see, the Palio 
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isn’t a horse-race—well, it zs a horse-race, of 
course, but it is a Azstorical and religious horse- 
race (now don’t laugh), and each contrada has 
a horse, and it is blessed in the church of the 
contrada. This whole Palio is run in honor of 
the Visitation, and because Siena won the bat- 
tle against Florence in 1260. Siena put itself 
under the protection of the Virgin in that battle, 
and won; and so the two festivals of the Virgin, 
the Visitation and the Assumption, have always 
been kept with pomp and ceremony in Siena 
ever since. Sometimes they had bull-fights at 
first, and sometimes buffalo-fights, in the town 
square, but they finally settled on these races 
between the cov/radas, or city wards, as being 
the finest things ever,and so the Palio has 
come to be run in July and August of every 
year. But Siena doesn’t want an ordinary 
horse-race. Why, the horses are all chosen by 
lot, so that no contrada can have an advantage 
over any other. They bring in a lot of country- 
bred horses the week before the Palio, round 
them up in the Campo, and try them out. If 
any horse is much better than the others, it is 
not allowed to run at all. Ten horses are chosen 
out of about the same grade, and the consradas 
draw lots for them, for only ten contradas are 
allowed to take part each time. The Contrada 
dell’ Oca drew this horse, and they “ don’t think 
it’s so bad !” 

The horse by this time was oeing sprinkled 
by the priest, who shook what looked like a 
mop at it, scattering a shower of drops over its 
beribboned head. When it had been thus duly 
sprinkled and blessed, the pages led it out, fol- 
lowed by the crowd, to its stable, somewhere near, 
and the faz/7zo turned out of the side door into 
a sort of sacristy, where banners adorned the 
walls, won at former Palios. The horse that 
wins carries off an embroidered or painted “ pal- 
lium,” whence the name Palio. But the fantino 
had not gone in to look at these trophies of 
former triumphs. He was after a suit of 
wadded armor, with which he endued himself. 
“TItis to keep off the blows of the nerdate,’ a 
lad informed the Spectator. “ They do not hit 
their own horses—no, each “z7¢ino hits the other 
horse or the other fax/ino.” Evidently the Siena 
race had sporting features of its own; and the 
Spectator went to his box in the Piazza Com- 
munale that evening—for the Palio is run at 
6 p.M.—with the certainty of seeing something 
out of the common run, so to speak. 


The Campo is hardly the spot to be chosen 
for a race anywhere but in Siena. True, it isa 
magnificent bow-shaped place with the lofty, 
lonely Mangia tower rising at one side; but it 
is stone-paved, and tilted at all sorts of angles 
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where the various streets come 1n, and hemmed 
round by stone palaces whose walls were built 


to stand medieval sieges. However, Siena 
cannot help that. She has to have her race in 
her most public and popular place; and just as 
any horse will do if it is properly blessed, so it 
must run wherever it best suits to hold the festi- 
val. There are no patrons of the turf in Siena, 
anyhow; and aseach Palio is held in the sum- 
mer, when tourist travel is out of season, the 
race is for the people and by the people, and not 
meant to please or attract outsiders. The Spec- 
tator saw, in all the throng of forty thousand 
that filled the balconies, the stands, and the 
boxes put up against the buildings here and 
there, that covered the roofs, that surged to and 
froin the paved Piazza, not more than a score 
or so of tourists. Siena in July is Siena for the 
Sienese. . 


Six mountea gendarmes came riding out of 
the archway of the Palazzo Communale as the 
signal sounded from the middle of the square. 
With truly Italian calm and delay they herded 
the crowds to the center, leaving a course clear 
all around, close to the walls and stands. Bang! 
went the signal torpedo again, and the Mangia 
bell began to ring, with a clear, soft note. Out 
from the side street at the end of the bow 
poured the coutradas, like the Middle Ages 
come alive again, and headed by the great stand- 
ard of Siena, with its seventeen shields for the 
seventeen coutradas, and its wolf on top—the 
Romulus and Remus wolf, which Siena claims as 
proudly as Rome. Heralds and trumpeters fol- 
lowed, and then the first coz/rada in line, with 
its banner and its banner-bearer. 

&3 

The woanner-vearer of a coutraaa 15 tne 
proudest and most graceful performer that the 
Spectator has ever seen. No drum-major ever 
compared with these Sienese marchers in strut 
or majesty. Before the standard-bearer, har- 
nessed in festoons of flowers, the pages of his 
contrada cleared the way. Behind him came 
the horse and the fautino,; but he represented 
the whole honor and glory of the Wolf, or the 
Unicorn, or the Elephant, or the Panther, or the 
Eagle, or the Dragon, or the Owl, or the Snail, 
or the Tree, or the Mountain, or the Wave, or 
the Shell, or the Hedgehog, or the Goose, 
or the Giraffe, or the Caterpillar, or the Tor- 
toise (for thus are the wards of Siena named, 
instead of tamely being the First, the Second, 
and so on). His great banner, made of the 
finest silk, emblazoned with the conxtrada’s 
colors and device, must be displayed with the 
nicest skill. Back and forth, up and down, he 
maneuvered it, now playing it around him in a 
circle, now tossing it thirty feet in air and 
catching it as it floated down in fully displayed 
splendor. One after another, in a sort of 
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Santino, and horse. 
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marching dance, came one gayiy appareled 
group after another, each with pages, banner, 
Last of all appeared the 
great carroccio, or car, that holds the captured 
banners of the Florentine foe, with the Sienese 
standard waving in triumph above them all. 
The Spectator had seen that morning the 
original banner-poles of the battle standard 
reared against two of the pillars in the cathedral 
nave. Some people may bury the hatchet— 
Siena has kept hers bright, instead, ever since 
1260 
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The carroccio, amid the m.staxen applause of 
the handful of outsiders and the respectful silence 
of the Sienese themselves, ranged itself, with its 
waving banners, against the Palazzo Communale 
The signal banged away once more, the rope 
fell, and the ten horses, which had all been gath- 
ered at one point, now flung away together on 
the impossibly stony pavement, to see which 
could get round the Piazza three times and 
come out ahead. “Don’t be worried—they 
won't beat their brains out against the house 
walls at the turns,’ said the Spectator’s friend. 
“Every wall where that could happen is hung 
with mattresses. They have had over six hun- 
dred years’ experience. The only danger is 
that one faxzino will break another’s head with 
his zerbate. Every whip is loaded, and every man 
is allowed to hit as he chooses. Did you ever 
see such an Alice-in-Wonderland race ?” 

The Spectator never did. But aiso he has 
never seen such a colorful and picturesque one. 
Riding bareback, screeching, shouting, gallop- 
ing, knocking into the mattresses and each 
other, hitting out at rivals, urged on by shouts 
from every,throat, the racers went round, once 
—twice—thrice. Nobody seemed to be getting 
hurt, and yet Derby Day was nothing to the 
excitement that surged from wall to wall of the 
great Piazza. It was a scramble and a mix-up 
from beginning to end, but of course one horse 
had to win; and it was the horse of the Con- 
trada dell’ Oca. The Spectator is sure that the 
blessing must have done it—nothing short of a 
miracle could have made that horse win any- 
thing! Shouting, gesticulating, rejoicing, the 
men and women of the winning coxtrada gath- 
ered about the victorious horse and rider. The 
silken banner of the Palio, flung over the silver 
basin of the commune, was handed to the con- 
quering faxtino, and he, and the horse, and the 
pages, and the standard-bearer, and the con- 
trada, poured off down the side street towards 
the church, where the Palio was placed on the 
altar. 


Then the feasting of the Contrada dell’ Oca 
began. The Spectator does not know how long 
it lasted. But he walked down the steep street 
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at eleven that night, and tables were set in it, 
and bands were playing, and everybody was 
feasting, even down to the babies (who looked 
as. happy and wide-awake as possible), and 
olive-oil lamps made in the shape of white 
geese with red bills, out of which came the 
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wick, were burning at every window, and alto- 
gether St. Catherine’s Contrada was as bright 
and festive asail the others were dark and still. 
Each contrada wins now and then, though ; so 
there is always a chance ahead, and nobody 
need be discouraged. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


My Larger Education. By Booker T. Wash- 
ington. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New 
York. $1.50. 


Dr. Booker T. Washington’s new book, “ My 
Larger Education,” continues the autobio- 
graphical narrative of his “ Up from Slavery.” 
His education has been intensely realistic, in 
“learning from men and things.” Half of these 
“ chapters from my experiences ” relate what he 
has learned from some exceptional white men, 
from experience with reporters and newspapers, 
from ex-President Roosevelt, from black men of 
many sorts, including “the intellectuals” and 
their “ Boston mob,” from his educational cam- 
paigns through the South, from meeting high 
and low in Europe, from observing education in 
Denmark. His great problem has been how to 
reconcile and unite the antagonistic forces of 
public opinion, racial and sectional, so as to 
inspire, uplift, and regenerate the Negro masses. 
Believing in education as the solvent influence, 
he set to work in “ building a school around the 
problem.” How he has succeeded in educating 
public opinion to agree with him, gaining larger 
education for himself in the process, forms this 
story of his experiences. No American of our 
time has so long and steadily, amid all cross- 
currents, pursued an undeviating aim at an ideal 
of National importance, or has become more 
widely influential than he. Asseen through his 
testimony our dreaded race problem isa retreat- 
ing cloud. Even in Mississippi, supposedly 
inhospitable to Negro interests, there are regions 
where the races seem to be getting on “ as well 
as if not better than in any other portion of the 
Union.” Yet only an inspiring beginning has 
been made. Wherever Dr. Washington’s line 
has been followed he finds hostility transformed 
into co-operation. But he tells us that, “so far 
as concerns the masses of the Negro people, 
education has never yet been really tried ”— 
tried in his realistic, virile way of teaching how 
to work out one’s own salvation. There are too 
many sham colleges for Negroes, whose preten- 
tious futility tends to excuse what remains of 
Southern hostility to Negro education. On the 
other hand, we are warned to regard newspaper 
reports and political speeches as “a very poor 
indication of the actual relations of the races.” 
Aside from its report of the advancing solution 


of a National problem, this remarkable book, 
replete with telling facts, possesses a distinct 
pedagogical value for all professional teachers. 
Robert E. Lee: Man and Soldier. By Thomas 


Nelson Page. With Portrait and Maps. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page gives the thesis of 
his volume in the opening paragraph of Chapter 
IV, and repeats it in the opening paragraph of 
Chapter V: “ And now, dealing with the fruits 
of character, ‘we come to the proposition 
whether Lee was, as some have claimed, a great 
captain only for defensive operations, or was a 
great captain without reservation or limitation.” 
Mr. Page has demonstrated what he set out to 
demonstrate, that Lee was a great captain with- 
out reservation or limitation. His aggressive 
campaign in the battle about Richmond, when 
he outgeneraled and defeated McClellan, proves 
Lee’s ability in aggressive campaigning. But the 
country wanted, not an apologia, which Lee did 
not need, but a biography, written in calm indif- 
ference to charges against him or misinterpreta- 
tions of him, and that still remains to be written. 
It is doubtful whether it can be adequately writ- 
ten by any one except a foreigner who would 
look in a disinterested way at the Civil War 
and the issues which it involved. 

Works of George Meredith (Memorial Edition). 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (Sold by sub- 
scription.) 


The Outlock has already commented on this 
handsome Memorial Edition, now complete in 
twenty-seven volumes, the final and complemen- 
tary volume being of interest mainly to students 
of Meredith, and to that considerable class of 
readers who may be described as “ Meredith- 
ians.” It contains the variant readings of the 
novels and the poems, a portrait, a bibliography 
which is very complete, and two poems not 
found in earlier publications. Meredith was 
constantly revising his work, and in the case of 
some of the earlier stories these revisions were 
extensive. This was particularly true of “ Harry 
Richmond,” “ Evan Harrington,” and “ Richard 
Feverel,” the variance in text of these three 
stories filling more than two hundred pages; 
the older stories suffered less from revision. 
The lovers of Meredith, and they are an in- 
creasing number, could hardly ask for the 
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work of this very interesting man of genius, 
analyst, and psychologist in a more attractive 
form. 


A Girl’s Student Days and After. By Jeannette 
Marks. The Fleming H. Revell Company, New 


York. 75 cents. 

Miss Jeannette Marks, whose “ Through Welsh 
Doorways” has given great pleasure to lovers 
of good reading, has put into book form some 
of the results of her contact with girls in her 
student and teaching life. “ A Girl’s Student 
Days and After” is in no sense a novel treat- 
ment of the responsibilities of young woman- 
hood, but it may call attention to the dual 
character of school life—the perhaps unempha- 
sized side occupied by the girl herself, and 
iullow her over-counseled teacher a rest. 

Works of Henrik Ibsen. Edited by William 


Archer. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (Sold 
by subscription.) 


Ibsen is certainly having his day. It was late 
in beginning; it has been at high noon for a 
good many years; and, so far as the English- 
speaking peoples are concerned, its coming and 
its continuance have been largely due to Mr. 
George Brandes and to Mr. William Archer, the 
latter of whom is the editor of this new Viking 
Edition, the first four volumes of which have 
now appeared, to be followed at short intervals 
by nine additional volumes. These books fol- 
low the general pattern of the Library Editions 
of Meredith, Stevenson, and Kipling issued by 
the same publishers, and promise to be substan- 
tial and handsome pieces of book-making. The 
plays fill eleven volumes, and are arranged in 
chronological order. . The twelfth volume is to 
be made up of selections from Ibsen’s literary 
remains, and the thirteenth is to contain Mr. 
Gosse’s very readable biography of the drama- 
tist. The four volumes at hand contain some 
of the best-known plays: “Love’s Comedy,” 
with an introduction by Dr. Herford; “ The 
Vikings at Helgoland,’ “ The Pretenders,” 
with an Introduction by Mr. Archer, and in his 
translation ; ‘* Brand,” translated by Dr. Her- 
ford, and supplied with an Introduction from his 
hand; and “ Peer Gynt” in the translations of 
Messrs. William and Charles Archer. The 
text in these plays is already, for the most part, 
familiar to American readers, but the introduc- 
tions present some information not accessible 
before; and the edition can hardly fail to take 
its place as definitive and final, so far as any- 
thing is final in the publication of the work of a 
standard author. 

American Woman and Her Home (The). By 


Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis. The Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 


Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis is doubly gifted with 
insight and attractive expression. Her articles 
ipon “ The American Womanand Her Home” 
have commanded attention as being practical 
and suggestive. She is a wise student of pres- 
ent conditions, realizing that the situation isa 
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peculiarly delicate one, yet strong in hope for 
the outcome in our country. She reviews with 
justice the successes and failures of American 
women, considers school and college possibili- 
ties for her, sees her as a factor in business, and 
returns at length, by way of social and religious 
activities, to her place inthe home. Readers of 
The Outlook have been benefited by Mrs. Hil- 
lis’s able discussions, and must agree with her 
sensible conclusions. Among others is her 
belief that the bottom cause of the restlessness 
of our women is the craving for appreciation—a 
craving, we may add, largely the growth of the 
traditional attitude of our men. We cannot 
blind ourselves to the truth that in their mad 
rush for wealth men are making a fatal mistake, 
and are often responsible for women also losing 
their heads over things that money will buy, or 
the ease and leisure that it will provide. The 
book is wise, helpful, and most timely. It 
should be read by every woman who has even a 
glimmer of desire tosee things clearly. In con- 
nection with the “ Autobiography of an Elderly 
Woman ” and “ Mother,” with one or two other 
recent publications, it indicates the presence of 
a wholesome public opinion. 

The Librarian at Play. By 


Edmund Lester 
Pearson. 


Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $l. 
Mr. Pearson’s siories about boys, “ The Believ- 
ing Years,” were sufficient evidence that he is a 
gentle humorist. These ingenious stories about 
library work are immensely amusing. The oddi- 
ties of the librarian’s dealings with cranks and 
chronic faultfinders, the humbug of some 
readers’ pretenses at literary tastes, and other 
salient points are presented in a form which is 
closer to that of fiction than that of essays. 
Two or three titles will give a little suggestion 
of the contents: “ The Interest Gauge,” “ Van- 
ishing Favorites,” “ By Telephone: A Literary 
Meet,” and * The Desert Island Test.” 
Vicissitudes of a Lady in Waiting, 1735-1821 
(The). By Eugene Welvert. Translated by Lilian 
O'Neill. The John Lane Company, New York. $4. 
“The Vicissitudes of a Lady-in-Waiting ” is 
another volume added to the long line treating 
of the intricacies of French Court life during 
the reigns of Louis XV and his unhappy suc- 
cessors, including the years from 1735 ‘to 1871. 
Madame de Narbonne was lady-in-waiting to 
Adelaide, the daughter of Louis XV, and was 
perhaps the latest and most perfect example of 
that royal atmosphere. The author of her biog- 
raphy, Eugéne We-vert, is her defender again: : 
many chroniclers of that period, whose volumi- 
nous writings fill cur shelves. Her loyalty to 
her exacting yet generous mistress was unques- 
tioned, and she followed her into exile, dying at 
length in obscurity and comparative poverty. 
Her son, Louis de Narbonne, is an interesting 
character, and many pages are devoted to his 
portraiture. Not to enter into the complex 
politics of the time, an anecdote or two showing 








the wit of this courtier and warrior are worth 

while. When heentered Napoleon’s service (to 

his mother’s shame), the Emperor said to him, 

“ She does not like me; is it not so?” The 

ready answer came, “ No, sire, so far she has 

only learnt to admire you.” Again, when 

Napoleon, in anger against the Pope, said, “ If 

he will not listen to reason, let him keep his 

religion. I will arrange mine with my own 
clergy,” Narbonne said, “ Don’t think of such 

a thing, sire; we have not enough religion in 

France to make up two.”” This volume may be 

read in connection with the reminiscences of 

the Countess de Boigne and the records kept 
by Comte de Merq Argenteau of his letters to 

Marie Thérése, the mother of Marie Antoinette. 

Nineteenth-Century English Ceramic Art. By 
J. F. Blacker. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $3.50. 

A book of great practical use to the collector and 

in itself also of artistic value. Some of the repro- 

ductions of famous vases make unusually fine 
plates. A few of them appear in color. Mr, 

Blacker is a recognized English expert in 

ceramics. This volume is the first in a pro- 

posed Nineteenth Century Historical Art Se- 
ries. 

Frank Brangwyn and His Work. By Walter 
Shaw Sparrow. Dana Estes & Co., Boston. $3.50. 

Frank Brangwyn, at forty-three years of age, 

ranks as one of the most original artists of 

modern Europe—powerful, daring, versatile, a 

master of color and design. A study of his pic- 

turesque career is a fascinating experience even 
to those who know art only in a general way. 

This volume is therefore welcome, with its clear, 

comprehensive treatment and ample _illustra- 

tion. If we were asked to point out the passage 
in this volume which best describes the peculiar 
genius of the artist, we would quote the follow- 
ing, from the chapter in which the author dis- 
cusses Brangwyn’s brush-craft: “ The surface 
look of a Brangwyn picture is indescribable— 
swift, deft, impetuous, ruthless touches here, 
gliding touches there, plots of color contrasted 
with spaces of free, simple painting, and never 
a thing that seems costive. Great emotional 
energy is shown throughout; and you learn 
that when a passage here and there is not equal 
in felicity to the others, it arises, not from any 
carelessness, but because an inspiration spent 
itself and could not be recalled.” Mr. Sparrow 
feels about British art somewhat as did Millet 
when he said of Jules Breton’s delicate peasant 

girls, “ They are too pretty to stay in the vil- 

lage!” In Brangwyn he finds that touch with 

living forces which he would have many other 
artists of his country acquire. 

Federal Corporation Tax Law. By Thomas 
Gold Frost, Ph.D, Matthew Bender & Co., Albany, 
New York. $4. 

The Federal Corporation Tax Law was heartily 

supported by The Outlook at the time of its 

enactment in 1909, on the ground that it would 
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provide not merely a means of revenue for th: 
Federal Government, but more especially ; 
means of exercising Federal regulation of cor 
porations. Although the constitutionality o: 
the law was questioned by lawyers of higl 
standing, The Outlook gave considerable space 
at the time to its reasons for believing that it 
was both desirable and Constitutional. The 
Supreme Court declared the law to be Constitu- 
tional, and it is now a part of the working code 
of the country. The present volume is a clear 
and useful review of the enactment of this im- 
portant act, of its character, of the Supreme 
Court decision sustaining it, and of the Govern- 
mental directions for its proper observance. 
It is perhaps one of the few law books which 
it is helpful and safe for a corporation manager 
to consult without the advice and assistance of 
a lawyer. 


Pinocchio: The Tale of a Puppet. By C. Collodi. 
Translated by M. A. Murray. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $2.50. 


Some story-tellers make puppets out of what 
they allege to be living characters. Collodi has 
reversed the process and has made a living 
character out of a puppet. No child ought to 
be allowed to grow up without becoming ac- 
quainted with “ Pinocchio.” It is a classic like 
* Alice in Wonderland.” This edition is a 
capital one, and the illustrations, both in colors 
and in black and white, are not only well drawn 
but are such as to be appreciated by young 
readers. 

Scotland. By Robert S. Rait The Macmillan 

Company, New York. $1.50. 

This issue of the English series called “ The 
Making of the Nations” has special value 
because it gives in a single volume of moderate 
compass a study of the history and great men 
of Scotland. The author has written largely on 
the general subject. Here he has shown wisdom 
in the selection of the more important Scottish 
historical events for treatment, in the elimina- 
tion of the great mass of complicated detail 
which would be out of place in a popular book, 
and in his graphic narrative style. The book 
has many well-selected illustrations. 


Goethe and His Woman Friends. By Mary 
Caroline Crawford. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $3. 


With a desire to defend Goethe from his critics, 
Mary Caroline Crawford has produced a volume 
(which of necessity is large) describing “ Goethe 
and His Woman Friends.” Beginning with an 
appreciation of the poet’s mother, to whom, we 
are assured, Goethe always gave his confidence, 
a long list of names, more or less familiar, is 
made up. From Gretchen, the prototype of 
Marguerite, who enslaved the boy of sixteen, to 
Ulrike von Luetzow, “the poet’s last love,” a 
girl of seventeen who was willing to marry him, 
a man of seventy-four, the catalogue flows 
on. Such personalities, diverse as Charlotte, 
the Countess von Stein, Angelica Kauffmann, 
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the child Bettina, and Christiane Vulpius, the 
woman he made his wife after several years of 
consideration, need no added biography. The 
author is an avowed partisan, and believes 
she is giving the facts in each case, denying at 
times even Goethe’s interpretation of his rela- 
tions with women. It is allowed that he was a 
man of “ overflowing lovingness,” and with that 
we can let it go. Many portraits and many 
detailed descriptions of somewhat unimportant 
events make up a book that will attract lovers 
of personalities. 


Transformation of Krag (The). By. Eugene 
a 1a, Jr. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
$1.20. 

There are some unusual points ia the plot of 

this story. Krag vows to ruin the brutal rich 

man who humiliated him by slighting his 
widowed mother, and he carries out his pur- 
pose, sacrificing everything in his way. But in 
the end the innate nobility of his nature devel- 
ops along with his hatred, and triumphs most 
dramatically. He becomes a doctor, and mar- 


LETTERS TO THE 


SOCIALISM IN MILWAUKEE 

In an editorial of November 18 you say: 
“The experience of Milwaukee with a Socialist 
city government has not brought any disaster, 
and the voters are now readier than before to 
believe that other places may profit by a similar 
experience.” If you refer to the majority of 
voters in Milwaukee, I think that you have been 
misinformed. It is true that “ misery loves com- 
pany,” but I hardly believe that voters here 
owe such a grudge against any other city as 
to wish for it a Socialist government; and if 
you mean voters in general of other cities, my 
advice would be to watch Milwaukee a little 
while longer, and to get information, not from 
papers published in California or even in New 
York, but from sources nearer home. The 
great majority of Milwaukee citizens would 
agree that no city government we have ever had 
was so partisan. Civil service reform has been 
cast to the winds, the party having done its best 
to appoint “comrades” to every job, from bridge- 
tenders to the Chief of Police and Fire, and to 
capture even the judiciary. The Police and 
Fire Departments have been for years in charge 
of a non-partisan Board of Commissioners, and 
the Chiefs of both have been very efficient and 
have been undisturbed in office for years, and the 
sign has been up to any and all parties, “ Hands 
off,” but the sign has been ruthlessly torn down, 
the Fire Chief deposed as far as it can legally 
be done, and the bloodhounds are after Chief of 
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ries the daughter of his enemy, almost by 
force, though he truly loves her. After deep- 
laid planning to undermine the wealth of his 
father-in-law, he disappears and is lost for 
years. He spends this time among the Yaqui 
Indians, and becomes their trusted adviser and 
physician. From this point the tale is unique. 
The pictures of the desert, the “deser: rats,” 
the Indian camps, the Jaczficos, the wexicans, 
and the Americans who work the silver mines, 
are unusually graphic. The agony of spirit un- 
dergone by Krag in his relentless pursuit of his 
enemy culminates in an overwhelming surprise 
as he finds himself capable of mercy and of 
expressing love. 

Recollections of a Parisian. [Edited by his 
Daughters, A. Branche and L. Dagourt. Translated by 
Lady Theodore Davidson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $3. 

Random, rambling reminiscences of a French 

physician who lived in or near Paris “ under six 

sovereigns, two revolutions, and a republic— 

1789-1863.” For those who like this sort of 

thing this is a pretty good thing of the sort. 


OUTLOOK 


Police Janssen, a man with a reputation second 
to none in the United States. Expenses, and 
consequently the taxes, have been materially 
increased. The business of the city never was 
handled in so weak, childish, and unbusiness- 
like a fashion. Street work which should have 
been completed in October was scarcely com- 
menced in September. Winter is upon us, 
work necessarily suspended, and the conse- 
quence is that some of the business streets are 
well-nigh impassable and damage suits are 
threatened by indignant property-holders. Be- 
fore the Socialist party came into power they 
demanded and promised work for all at in- 
creased wages and shorter hours of labor. 
Excepting ina time of general panic Milwau- 
kee has never had so many unemployed as now, 
and the hours in many homes will be long 
indeed before the winter is past and gone. The 
Common Council is such a band of brothers 
that impeachment proceedings were commenced 
last week against the Mayor, City Attorney, 
and City Clerk in the Council; but as the 
resolutions were referred by the President, him- 
self a Socialist, to a committee of five Socialist 
Aldermen, it is safe to bet that they will report 
in favor of the defendants. Oh, yes, Mr. 
Editor, there has been no disaster as yet! 
Milwaukee is tough, very tough, a strong, 
husky, growing city, and can stand a great deal, 
but it takes a great optimist to see much profit 
in our experience with practical Socialism, even 
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with clipped wings, excepting as the city may 
serve as a horrible example for other cities not 
to follow. “ MILWAUKEE.” 


MARQUIS KOMURA 


Marquis Komura, whose death is reported ffom 
Tokyo, was one of Japan’s ablest and most 
patriotic statesmen. I happened to see some- 
thing of him during my stay in the Far East, 
and it may be proper for me to give briefly, in 
a letter to The Outlook, the opinion that I 
formed of him, and some of the facts upon 
which it was based. He impressed me, person- 
ally, as a man of slight, frail, rather delicate 
physique, whose natural intelligence and ability 
had been greatly increased and broadened by 
his American culture. He was a graduate of 
Harvard—class of 1877—and his mind, in its 
way of looking at things and dealing with them, 
was quite as much American as Japanese. In 
the comparatively slight personal intercourse 
that I had with him he seemed to me to bea 
modest, frank, and sincere man, extremely well 
informed in all fields, but retiring rather than 
self-assertive in demeanor and methods. He 
was not, apparently, in robust health, and made 
upon me an impression of physical delicacy and 
fragility; but he had nevertheless a strong 
character, and was fully capable of assuming 
any responsibility that might devolve upon him, 
and of bearing, without a sign of weakness, any 
mental or nervous strain to which he might be 
subjected. In the long negotiation with Russia 
that preceded the war of 1904-5 he showed not 
only conspicuous ability and foresight, but fair- 
ness and self-control combined with unshakable 
resolution. In this period of his career he had, 
of course, the advice and support of the Elder 
Statesmen, who shared with him the responsi- 
bility and the strain; but when he went to 
Portsmouth to negotiate terms of peace, he 
had to play a more independent and self-reliant 
part, and to assume personal responsibility for 
decisions that he knew would disappoint and 
anger at least nine-tenths of his patriotic coun- 
trymen. On the eve of his departure from 
Tokyo he is reported to have said to a friend: 
“T am about to make myself the most unpopu- 
lar man in Japan; and when I return, I shall be 
fortunate if I am not mobbed.” Whether he 
really expressed himself in precisely these 
terms or not I am unable to say; but he un- 
questionably knew before he left Tokyo that 
the most he could possibly hope to get from 
Russia would fall far short of the least that the 
Japanese people expected. The fact that he 


was willing to go to Portsmouth in these cir- 
cumstances, and to make himself the most un- 
popular man in Japan by seeming to surrender 
half the fruits of the great victory won in Man- 
churia, is a convincing proof of his moral cour- 
age and his high sense of duty. 
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There is a widely prevalent impression, even 
among educated and well-informed Japanese, 
that their country lost, through weak or blunder 
ing diplomacy at Portsmouth, a large part—it 
not the greater part—of all that they had fairly 
won by force of arms in the field. But it is an 
erroneous impression. At the time when the 
peace negotiations began, Japan was near the 
end of her resources. She was outnumbered in 
Manchuria by at least one hundred thousand 
men, and it was extremely doubtful whether her 
commanders would be able to drive the Russians 
out of their strong intrenchments north of 
Mukden. The Japanese general staff did not 
think it possible to defeat Linievitch and cap- 
ture Harbin and Vladivostok without an addi- 
tion of ten divisions to the Japanese force then 
in the field; and they had rifles for only three 
divisions. Financially, too, Japan was near the 
end of her resources. She might possibly have 
carried on the war for another year, and if she 
had been driven to the wall she doubtless would 
have done so; but the prolongation of hostilities 
would have laid upon her people a burden of 
debt under which they would hardly have been 
able to stagger. It was altogether best for her, 
therefore, to make honorable terms of peace if 
she could. The Japanese people, who did not 
know the real state of affairs, thought that they 
were entitled, and were in a position to demand, 
a cession of territory and a large pecuniary 
indemnity; but the sane and reasonable men 
who controlled the destinies of Japan at that 
time had no such ideas. Their instructions to 
Komura were that he should insist, first, upon 
retention of Port Arthur and Dalny; second, 
upon complete freedom of action in Korea; and, 
third, upon possession of the Manchurian Rail- 
way up to the point where it was still held by 
the Russians. If he could get more, well and 
good; but this was the irreducible minimum. 
Marquis Komura and Baron Takahira obtained 
all of these concessions, and got the better half 
of the island of Saghalien in addition. It was 
all that Japan had fought for, and all that she 
could reasonably expect to obtain; but it fell so 
far short of popular anticipation and hope that 
it excited a national feeling of indignation and 
wrath, and made Marquis Komura the most une 
popular man in the Empire. Even now the 
Portsmouth Treaty seems to lie as a sort of 
shadow on his grave, and many Japanese still 
think that they lost half the fruits of their Man- 
churian victory through his weakness or inca- 
pacity. Itisa profound mistake. Japan could 
not possibly have extorted a pecuniary indem- 
nity from Russia—as Germany did from France 
—because on the mainland of Asia she did not 
hold a foot of Russian territory, and was not in 
a position to threaten any vital part of the Rus- 
sian Empire. She had not even driven her 
enemy out of China. If the Government of 
the Czar had not been embarrassed and weak: 
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ened by a formidable revolutionary movement, 
it probably would not have consented to nego- 
tiate at all, because its army in Manchuria was 
much stronger than it had ever been before. 
The representatives of Japan, therefore, were 
not outwitted or faced down at Portsmouth. On 
the contrary, they were as successful in diplo- 
macy as their generals had been in war, and 
they obtained better terms, perhaps, than 
Japan’s existing resources and military position 
entitled her to demand. The nation, of course, 
expected much more; but the nation did not 
know what Marquis Komuraknew. He had the 
moral courage to undertake a task that could 
not possibly be performed to the satisfaction of 
the Japanese, and he rendered a great service to 
his country at the cost of his personal reputation 
and his renown. 

The late Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was one of the ablest, most loyal, and most 
unselfish men that the “era of enlightenment” 
has produced; and the people of the United 
States in general, and Harvard University in 
particular, have a right to feel proud of their 
share in the training of his faculties and the 
development of his character. 

New York City. GEORGE KENNAN. 


WAR AT CHRISTMAS-TIME 


It is many years since I have spenta Christ- 
mas in America. In 13893, I, being a licensed 
physician in New York and Massachusetts, 
went out to Constantinople, and obtained froin 
its Imperial School of Medicine the first license 
ever granted to a woman “ to practice medicine 
and surgery in the whole extent of the Ottoman 
Empire.” Since then Christmas-time has found 
me either doing rescue work on the heights of 
Hermon or in hospital and tent along the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon. Last year we celebrated 
Christmas in the only tuberculosis sanatorium 
for the homeless consumptives of Syria. Re- 
turning here, it is indeed beautiful to share in 
the joy and gladness of all the people at this 
time ; to watch the growth of the peace move- 
ment and to hear the messages from press, plat- 
form, and pulpit, “ Peace and good will tomen.” 
But each glad greeting, the illuminated homes, 
shops, and churches, speaking of peace and good 
will and gladness at the birth of Christ, can bring 
no real joy for me while I know that the people 
among whom I worked so long and who are so 
dear to me, living in the very land from which 
the Christmas song of angels first came, are 
suffering at this time. Disease and death 
from cholera, plague, and smallpox are throw- 
ing their shadow athwart the land. War and 
what always follows in its train false rumors 
of impending blockade of the Turkish coast, 
have for a month past filled the minds of the 
people. The war may, if prolonged, become the 
beginning of a much larger strife. Inside the 
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Ottoman Empire people are beginning to feel 
the effects of the war. No merchandise from 
Europe can be obtained except for cash payment. 
Trade relations are greatly disturbed. Money 
becomes scarcer every day. All necessities of 
life can be obtained only at fancy prices. One 
can easily see what danger to shipping is en- 
tailed by the extinguishing of the lighthouses 
in the Adriatic and all along the Turkish coasts. 
Because coal is contraband of war, the mana- 
gers of the gas company threaten darkness to 
Beirut unless neutral ships can avoid the move- 
ments of the Italian fleet. False telegrams have 
kept the people of the coast cities of Syria in 
daily dread, for a month past, of the arrival of 
the Italian fleet. One day, a Sabbath day too, 
there was a panic, owing to a telegram an- 
nouncing that the Italian fleet was actually on 
its way to bombard the coast. The fear and 
consternation and dread of the Moslem women 
and children, not to mention the men, were 
pathetic and pitiful in the extreme. All 
shops were closed, and every one that could do 
so attempted to leave for the interior. It 
is needless to say that the telegrams of alleged 
Italian atrocities in Tripoli have greatly in- 
flamed Mohammedan fanaticism, and this is 
sure to result in anti-foreign and anti-Christian 
demonstrations. What message does this speak 
to you? It is wonderful to me to see how strong 
is the peace sentiment among the American 
people, and to hear their sympathy when they are 
told of the great distress and suffering entailed 
by the war between Italy and Tripoli upon all 
the inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire. So far 
we, as Americans, have suffered little compared 
with European nations. We have been freer 
from political suspicion than any other nation- 
ality, because of our geographical location as 
anation. But if, as feared, the Italians should, 
as a means of ending the war, blockade the 
Turkish coast, the effect upon the educational 
and philanthropic work done by Americans 
during the past seventy-five years would be 
serious indeed. ‘“ Pray for. the peace of Jeru- 
salem. They shall prosper that love thee.” It 
is my most earnest wish, as I am now return- 
ing to my work of help and healing, that every 
pulpit in the land should, at this Christmas sea- 
son, unite with me in praying that Italy, called 
a Christian nation, may be willing to exem- 
plify inher actions the message of peace and 
good will which Christmas should bring to all. 
Our earnest prayers and their outcome may be 
the means of putting an end to this strife, so 
that we can all together unite in rejoicing that 
the angels of peace ard good will may return 
and hover once more over the hills of the Holy 
Land and the little city of Bethlehem where 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, was born! 
Mary P. Eppy. 
New York City. 








BY THE WAY 


Amherst College is to have a new fraternity house, 
which will be one of the finest is the country. It is for 
Psi Upsilon, and is to be erected on the site of Noah 
Webster’s old home. At. the laying of the corner-stone 
recently Mr. Herbert L. Bridgman, speaking of Psi U psi- 
lon, said: ** There is nothing in this fraternity upon which 
the most searching light of ethics might not be turned. 
Among its members have been two Presidents of the 
United States, one of Amherst, two of the sister State 
college in Amherst, and many of other colleges and univer- 
sities. ” 


Enter the noiseless typewriter!—the machine, not the 
lady, who prefers, we believe, to be called a typist. This 
longed-for improvement in the familiar instrument is 
described as being eftected bya sliding arrangement of the 
key-bars which results in silent pressure instead of noisy 
impact. Such a machine should be welcome in offices 
where the nerve tension is severe and incessant, as it is in 
most American business houses during the “ rush hours.” 


An Oregon man’s philosophy about the way to use the 
family income is perhaps worth quoting. “If families 
bought more ata time,” he says, “they would save alotof 
money. Just buying enough food to last until to-morrow 
morning and spending the rest of your money for some- 
thing else is a mighty poor way of getting along in the 
world.” Very true, unless “ the rest of your money” 
happens to be required for rent, clothing, and doctors’ 
bills. Undoubtedly buying provisions at wholesale makes 
for economy, but this is impracticable for the average 
family. And then how could they be stored in a city flat? 


The wreck of the Maine, now that the investigation as 
to the destruction of the vessel has been completed, is 
to be towed out to sea and given fitting burial in the deep. 
Parts of the wreck, however, are to be saved as memorials, 
A Coney Island company offered to pay a large sum for 
the wreck for exhibition purposes, but the proposal was 
unanimously rejected by the House of Representatives, to 
its lasting credit. 


“The public hanging of a criminal used to be consid- 
ered a wholesome and edifying spectacle. The law has 
abolished that. The printing of the details of a horrible 
crime in the newspapers is still regarded as legitimate. 
The lawshould abolish this also, and restrict these things 
to legal or sociological books.” So said an indignant 
New Yorker one day last week upon scanning the papers 
after the perpetration of a peculiarly atrocious murder. 
Now if some other New Yorker will devise a law that will 
suppress the publication of these sickening and demoral- 
izing details of crime and yet preserve the “ freedom of 
the press,’ most of us will vote for him as a lawmaker. 


The steamship Delhi, with royalty aboard, but not 
going to the Durbar in spite of her name, was wrecked 
two weeks ago on Cape Spartel, Spain. King George’s 
sister, the Princess Alexandra, Duchess of Fife, narrowly 
escaped death. The cutter in which she was being taken 
from the steamer was swamped, but the Princess was 
rescued by the united efforts of the Duke of Fife, Admiral 
Craddock, and a passenger without title. 


The aeroplane man’s lot in warfare is to be a hard one. 
Besides the dangers from his own apparatus, the gun- 
makers are planning special weapons for his destruction. 
Thus we read in the “ Scientific American” that an experi- 
metital one-pounder for aeroplane destruction is being 
made which will throw its shell to a height of 18,000 feet. 
Ordinary gun mounts allow an elevation of only 15 de- 
grees and are useless for aeroplane warfare, but this new 
gun may be fired from an elevation of 85 degrees, and 
“ bomb-droppers ” will do well to be wary when they come 
within its range. 


A guest’s first duty, some people think, is to flatter his 
host’s children, especially if the host is an exalted per- 
sonage. But this was not so in those ancient times when 
children were to be seen, not heard, according to a story 
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told on himself by the Earl of Aberdeen. When he was a 
child, the celebrated orator John Bright paid the household 
a visit.’ “ I recollect,” says the Ear], “that, with a feeling 
that the presence of an eminent personage ought to be 
marked by some special observance, I volunteered to recite 
some verses to him, His commendation was so justly 
reserved that I was never again tempted to repeat the 
experiment.” The cool reception did not at all lessen the 
child’s respect for the great Quaker statesman. 


Armored automobiles are now being used by banks 
and safe deposit companies for the transportation of 
valuables, says a contributor to the “ Bankers’ Maga- 
zine.” Each car is, in effect, a portable safe, the body of 
the car being lined with steel, and there being an entrance 
only at the front of the vehicle, which carries two armed 
guards besides the chauffeur. Boston, it is said, has 
been the leader in displacing the old-fashioned bank 
messenger, with his satchel in hand, by these new instru- 
mentalities for transporting money and valuables. 


Daniel H. Burnham, the Chicago architect, is, it is 
reported, to formulate plans for beautifying the borough 
of Brooklyn, New York. He recently spent several days 
in investigating conditions in that city, and made a num- 
ber of valuable suggestions as to improvements. 


Of all the dark, dreary, “spooky” places in the universe, 
observes a Western railway man, the average waiting- 
room of the country railway station at night stands pre- 
eminent. This is the result of using the kerosene lamp— 
usually greasy, untrimmed, and neglected—as the source 
of illumination. The remedy proposed is the use of 
denatured alcohol as an illuminant. This, as used on 
German railways, is said to give a more powerful light 
than gas orelectricity, and the lamps are smokeless,require 
no trimming, and are economical in cost and maintenance. 


“ There are many quaggas on the plains of East Africa, 
sometimes a herd of a thousand or more,” says a writer in 
“ Collier’s,” in describing recent hunting experiences. A 
century ago, when Pringle wrote, 

** The timorous quagga’s shrill whistling neigh 
Is heard by the fountain at twilight gray,”’ 

vast numbers of these graceful animals roamed over the 
veldt in South Africa. The true quagga is now entirely 
extinct, but the Boer hunters have always styled as the 
“bonte quagga” the animal which the English call the 
plains zebra. The East African animal is a variety of 
the Burchell’s zebra or “ bonte quagga.” 

Only twenty-five white men, it is said, have as yet beheld 
the most remarkable natural bridge in the world—the Rain- 
bow Bridge of southern Utah, compared with which the 
famous Natural Bridge of Virginia is almost insignificant. 
The Rainbow Bridge is 309 feet high and has a span of 278 
feet. The Virginia bridge has a span of only 45 feet and 
is 200 feet high. The Rainbow Bridge arch exceeds the 
length of the longest masonry arch in the world by 65 feet. 


The New York “ Sun” has a new owner and publisher, 
Mr. William C. Reick, who is also connected with the 
New York “Times” and the Philadelphia “ Public 
Ledger,” and was for some years the general manager of 
the New York “Herald.” Mr. Reick is forty-seven years 
of age, was born in Philadelphia, and was educated at 
Harvard and at the United States Military Academy. 


A facetious subscriber writes: “In The Outlook of 
December 16 it is remarked, ‘ By the Way,’ that broken 
crockery should be fed to hens in order to supply material 
for their egg-shells. Itmustbe the production of porcelain 
nest eggs that the editor had in view; the common break- 
fast variety have shells of calcium carbonate, a material 
that no hen could extract from broken tablew are.” The 
recommendation was quoted from an exchange; probably 
the broken crockery was meant to be used as “ grit,” with 
out which the long-suffering hen, like her owner some 
times, would have to give up work entirely. 
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Y OU may safely prevent and rid yourself of chapped 
' hands, face and lips by applying a little of Espey’s 

" ® Cream each night before retiring. 


It is unusually convenient to use being a liquid, dries in the skin quickly and is 
neither sticky nor greasy. Its use for the past 36 years is the strongest argument 
in its favor. Is just the thing for the tender skin of babies and children. 


Gentlemen find it a delightful after-shaving lotion 
Two Sizes—25c and 50c a Bottle. Sold bydealersin toilet articles. Trial size bottle sent on request. 
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SELLS GOOD GOonpDs Winter 'T ourist 


Special Attention is Called to His 
Fine Leather Goods for Travelers 


Traveling Slippers of very best soft kid (folded in case of 
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The Riviera Handkerchief Holder and Coin 


same quality). Red, Black, or Tan. Good on Steamers, Pull- Purse. Fastens atthe waist. The latest. All colors. Best 
mans, etc. All sizes. Low, $5.00. Juliet style, $6.50, Morocco, silver mounted, $5.25. Unmounted, $4.50. 
Soft, Morocco Work Bags, moire silk lined, heavydraw Gold and Silver Coin Purses. $3.75 upward. 
cord, completely fitted with best sewing materials. Red, 
Black, Blue, or Green, $5.00, Traveling Folding Photograph Holders. $3 upward. 
Everything in Leather for the discriminating purchaser who desires only the best made. 
Correspondence invited, 


Goods sent prepaid and may be returned if not satisfactory. 








His New Grape Fruit Knife 


Does not cut the sectional skin. It gets all the fruit in each cell and when 
ready for the table it does not look as it it had been cut. You don’t have t 
taste or cat the tough, bitter skin. \t prepares Grape Fruit in the only proper 
way. It is weil worth sending for. Genuine Ebony Handle, Plated Blade, as 
shown in illustration, 50 cents postpaid. Beech Handle, 25 cents postpaid. 


New Fruit Knives for Oranges 


So made they will not cut more than skin deep, or the entire orange may be 
cut in half. Sets of six, triple plated, in neat lined box, two dollars postpaid. 


BROTHER CUSHMAN, 7 Corners, Montclair, New Jersey 
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additional charge. 


advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


Orders and copy 





intended the advertisement shall first appear. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Summer Camps, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and 
Poultry, fifty cents per agate line, three columns to the page. 
advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless display type is desired, 

Vant’’ advertisements, under the various headings 
initial, including the address, for each insertion, The first word of each advertisement is set in capital letters without 
Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 

Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 


7 


“Board and Rooms,’ 


Special headings appropriate to the department may be arranged for on application. 
or C ‘lassified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the Saturday on which it is 
Address Advertising Department, The Outlook, 287 Fourth Ave., 


Not less than four lines accepted. 
“* Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or 


If answers are to be address 


In calculating space required for an 


in care of The 
Replies will be forwarded by us to the 


New York City. 








Tours and Travel 














See ponagheh in an ates ! 





BE free from railway trains. Stop when 
and where you please Visit historic 
and picturesque corners seldom reached by 
ordinary tourist methods. Comfortable 
inns throughout Euro; now cater es- 
—- for the ubiquitous motorist. Save 
ime, save Money, enjoy more and actually 
EUROPE 

VE have for Hire the best open and 
closed Motor Cars for British and 
Continental Touring at the most reason: 
able inclusive Tariff in Europe. Litera: 
ture, detailed itineraries, with copy of 
“Through Europe in an Auto,” 
free on request. Write us about 
everything to do with Motoring Abroad! 


The INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 


21 to 25, Morning Post Buildings, 
The Strand, London, England. 
























ORIENTAL TOURS 


SAILINGS FEBRUARY to JUNE 
A varied series giving the very best 
e - xypt, rn, Turkey and Greece. 
er, A. E Dunning, former 
~ of the Congregationalist. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


in spring and summer, covering all coun- 
tries. Wide range of prices. 


MOTOR TOURS 


Finest individual service. 
H,. W. DUNNING & CO., 
101 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


COLIVER TOURS 


“ The Best in Travel” 
SOUTH AMERICA—The climax 
in travel. Special tour Feb. 3d (return via 

Europe without additional charge). 


ROUND He WORLD from San 


rancisco, Feb. 6th. 


JAPAN- CHINA 4 TRANS- SI- 





BERIA, Feb. 61h. 
SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS 
20 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


UROPE 


Our 1912 Book of Busopean | 

Tours contains itineraries 
— of short and long jour- 
neys—a few weeks or several months. 


Italy, Italian Lakes 
and the Riviera 


A delightful tour leaving New York 
March 6th. Sixty days in Europe. 


Send for Book. Address Room 20 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Boston New York Phila. Chicago 
Pittsburgh Detroit San Francisco 

Europe Simian saris, $375 


Private party ‘onductor and chaperon. 
Mrs. SHELTON, Winter Hill, Boston, Mass. 

















THE 


CHAUTAUQUA 


ORIENTAL TOUR 

Sailing February 14. Other tours Central 
Europe, Norwa ay snd Russia. Cultured lead- 
ership, balanced itineraries, rich daily Stn 
grams. ‘Ihe very best obtainable in C 
TURAL TRAVEL. 

THE CH AU TAUQUA TOURS 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





European Art Epochs 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
Foreign tour 1912. Athens to London. 
Number limited. Prof. J. H. Huppiiston, 
*h.D., lecturer. Ask for plan and outline of 
wi thy The Maine Tour, Orono, Maine. 


vioterTT ORIENTAL TOURS 
Mar. 2,°12. Select party, experienced leader- 
ship. "“\ietnaneee ‘an Lands and E urope. 
JioLett Tourist Co., Greenville, Ill. 








Europe via Mediterranean |s 
May, June, July sailings. 14th year. Book smap. 
Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET C 






“ There is more | 
beauty tothe square | 
foot “in Bermuda 
than anywhere else 
in the world,’ 


William Dean Howells 
The foremost Amer- 
ican Noyelist, so de- 
claresin “A Bermudan 
Sojourn.” (Harper’s 
Magazine, Decem- 
ber) continuing : — 
“T used to recall Italy there, but 
Jor beauty Italy is nowhere be- 
side Bermuda” 


Round R. M, 5,545 
trie 910 and up §: }: Tagus 5:5! 
All Accommodations First-Class; no 


second-class or steerage. Orchestra, 
bilge keels, wireless, etc. 





To 

ITA 

VIA Ai 
Al 


“ADI 


JANU 
FEBR 


Tot 
PAI 
SOU 




















8,780 T, o THE N 
Ma Siosceoag ARCA ADI AN 14,120 Tons hc 
Sailing Every Saturday Comm«ncing Soon 
The most palatial liner ever in the 
Bermuda Service JANL 
West Indies, Panama, Santiago, Colombia, 31 
Jamaica, Havana, Venezuela enki 
SANDERSON $ SON, Gen. Agis., 22 State Wi 
wi EAVES, N N. daze 200 W Wi ching St, 9 
a on 
Boston, or any Steamship Ticket Agent | Om 
CHAUTAUQUA |< 
Travel study in the great cities of Europe Farope. 
Summer tour. Sail June 20 and 29, Expe rt ranean 
leaders, lecturers, preparatory reading. Ad- sired row 


dress Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N.Y. 





Sail Febru- 
EUROPE =: ORIENT 
April jus: 


June, 
Best routes, best TF. best testi- 
monials, and the lowest prices in the world. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





Europe. Delightful tour, 9 countries, auto 
‘Touraine. Experienced conductor, linguist. 
Sir F.Y ’s daughter chaperon. Exceptional ad- 

vantages. March 30, also July. 4 321, Outlook. 








Oriental & European Tours 
The best way at ntoderate cost.Spring 

& Summer select tours. Booklet free. 
Universal Tours,St. Thomas, Ontario 


Untvowetey, 
Travel-Study Club University, 
University tours to E anon and Orient. 
University study courses listory, art, etc. 
Cultural results. Moderate price. Booklet. 


stout NORWAY *" 


Sweden and Denmark 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 











THE GOLDEN RULE TOURS 


Full value given for every dollar expended, 
June sailings to Northern sud Desthern ports. 
'E.W.Van Deusen, 542 W. 124th St., NewYork 





18 Broadway, New York 
8500 to 


46-133 
bays, EUROPE jy %00 
Visiting all the princieal place B ooklet on 
request. STEWAR & WOODS 
Journal Beildine: Boston, Mass. 








Robson's Old World Conrs 


A ee lightfy! Spring trip. Sailing Jan. 20, 

R. M. ranconia,”’ for Spain} Suenos, * 
Sicily, , ws The Riviera, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, &c., Paris, London. Ten .weeks—ex- 
clusively first class. For itineraries address 


Mrs. E. A.Robson, 12 Laurence St., Yonkers, N.Y. 


High Grade 
EAGER sisi: Ss, TOURS 
Oriental rriva a. . 30, $695 
Summer Tours to Europe. Write for booklets. 


EAGER TOURS, 308 N. Charles St., Balto., Md 


EVUROPE—ORIENT 


Se lect parties. Luxurious Trave'!. 
Also, ** Practical Tours. 








DePotter Tours Co., Ltd. (33d Y 
Flatiron Building, New York 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 








Winter Pleasure 
Voyages 


BY THE MAGNIFICENT 
STEAMERS OF THE 


WHITE SITAR 
vy LINE xx 


To The RIVIERA, 
ITALY and EGYPT 


VIA AZORES, MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS AND VILLEFRANCHE 


THE MAMMOTH STEAMERS 
“ADRIATIC” ke “CEDRIC” 
FROM NEW YORK 
JANUARY 10 | JANUARY 24 
FEBRUARY 21 MARCH 6 

Detailed Itineraries on Request 


To the WEST INDIES, 
PANAMA CANALand 
SOUTH AMERICA port cf interest 
se “ LAURENTIC ” se 


FROM NEW YORK 
OST. 20——-FEBRUARY 24 
DAYS. $150 and Upwar 
m4. and Map Folder on Request 
WHITE STAR LINE 
9 Broadway, New York 
Offices and Agencies Everywhere 




















—_— ° e 

=e University Travel 

Sel cholarly leadership. ‘Tours to Orient and 

E e. Steam yacht ATHENA in Mediter- 

. Write for announcement stating de- 

route. Bureau of University TRAVEL, 
20 Trinity Place, Boston. 









Oriental trip, $5%. Conducted by 
Ephraim Aboosh of Jerusalem. Euro- 
pean tours $253 to $1,0.0. Organizers 
ot small parties wanted. Babcock’s 
Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn. 


MARSTERS TOURS 


Holy Land, Egypt, Greece, Scandi- 
navia, Continent, British Isles 
37 to 94 days. "$250 to $875. 
Send for booklet to Geo. E. 
Marsters,248 Washington St., 
Boston ; 31 W. 30th St., N.Y. 











BERMUDA 


+ 
Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 
Now open. Accommodates 400. Outdoor 


life all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle rid- 
ing, tennis, golf, yachting, sea bathing. 


FINE NEW SWIMMING POOL 
Only two days from New York by fast, 
luxurious steamers, sailing twice a week, 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mare. 
Hamilton Bermu 











CALIFOR N 1A 
Lens. Beach Sanitarium at beautiful 
Long. Beach, where it is NEVER COLD. 
Battle Creek 
Los Angeles, but 
Booklet free. 


The HOTEL GREEN 


(Fireproof) 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
The Most Beautiful and Best Known of 
Southern California Hotels 

OPEN DECEMBER 20th 
Delightfully situated, overlooking Pasa- 
dena’s Central Park. The Hotel Green is 
under the personal management of 
DAVID B. PLUMER 
Send for Illustrated Printed Matter 


California’s best Sanitarium. 
ree set mae methods. Near 
much WARMER in winter. 











CANADA 
Enjoy Winter Sports in Quaint Quebec 
obogganing, skating, ski-ing, _ sliding. 


Chateau Frontenac, the world’s most beautiful 
resort hotel. A postal brings winter booklet. 





__SORRECTICUT 


Dr. Givens’ Sanitarium 


For NERVOUS and mild MENTAL 
diseases. Has separate cottages for 
ALCOHOL and DRUG patients. 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 


FLORIDA ts 
MAITLAND INN 


MAITLAND, FLA. 

A high-class we x hotel aod under strictly 
Northern lines servants. 
First class * ang $2.50 and $3.00 
Bg day. Special rates by month or season. 

. SUTHERLAND Stuart, Maitland, Fla. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA’S ONLY FIRE- 
PROOF RESORT HOTEL 


HOTEL CLARENDON 


SEABREEZE, DAYTONA STATION 

“* East Coast.” Most modern resort hotel in 
South, OPEN JAN. 6th. Through trains 
without change. Golf, automobiling, horse- 
back riding, sea bathing, fishing. Booking 
office A180 Aine New York, or ‘ask 
Mr. FOSTER,” Flatiron Building Arcade, 
New York, WM. KENNEY, Manager. 
Summer Manager of The Mount Washing- 
ton, BRETTON WOODS, N. H. 











(on. Lake 
Ingh, relling bine 
Fishing, ‘hunting 

L. T. Clawson, W le Vie 


GEORCIA 


LA KESIDE HOTEL 

Weir). Healthful, 
land. Orange grove. 
booklet. 













HOTEL EON AIR 


Augusta, Ga. 
Now Open. The most popular resort 
in the South. J'wo fine etghteen hole 
courses, beautiful club house, excellent 
driving and motoring, shooting, and all 
other outdoor sports. Address 
. TRUSSELL, Manager. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


INDIANA 





THE HAMILTON 


14th & K Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A select family and transient hotel, most 
conv re ol located ; modern and homelike. 
Good table. American plan. Rates $2.50 up 
per day. Special rates by week, month, and 
season. Send for booklet. 
IRVING O. BALL, Prop. 





HOTEL GRAFTON 


Washington, D.C. Best location, Con- 
necticut Ave. & De Sales St. Modern Ameri- 
can plan hotel of highest standard. $3.00 per 
day upward. Harrington Mills, Proprietor. 





EUROPE—$250 


S. H. LONGLEY 
314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 





Choice Tours to Europe 
ith Season. Experienced conductors. 
Mo. ite cost. Send for booklet. 


The Dean Tours, 161 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FLORIDA 





Ask Your Physician to investigate the 


given at 


MUDLAVIA 


(MUD BATHS) 


For RHEUMATISM 


A History of your case from your Physi- 
cian is of great value to our Medical Staff. 
Reservations for accommodations must 
be made in advance. Recourse to 
foreign spas no longer neces- 
sary. Ample evidence to sustain this 
contention forwarded on application to 
Resident Manager. 


Box 1, Mudlavia, Kramer, Ind. 

















ART WALES and IRON MOUN- 
TAIN, subtropical Florida’s most 
p oes ue region now accessible by rail- 
road, Plenty of hunting, fishing, boating, 
autoing, citrus fruit culture, midwinter gar- 
dening. Unspoiled, elevated homesites and 
tracts on lake fronts for s ale; low cash prices. 
Write for illustrated booklet and arrange to 
visit Lake Wales this winter. LAKE WALES 
LAND CoMPANY, Bartow, Florida. 








European Hotels 


2 ENGLAND 
IMPERIAL HOTEL 


LO N D 0 N RUSSELL SQUARE 
ntral position, orchestra daily 


)rooms with breakfast, no extras $ { +20 














LAKE VIEW HOTEL 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA 

We challenge the world for healthy climate. 

Pure water, good a clean, neat rooms. 


Best hunting, fishing, be ating in State. 
Rooms with bath or ‘Traning water. Rates 
$2.50 per day. Special "weekly, $12.50 up. 

Itooklet. Address > WwW orrell, M oores- 


town, N. J. After Dec, 1, to Leesburg, Fla. 


NEW JERSEY 


PINE TREE INN 


The Inn in the Pines 


In the heart of the Pines of New Jersey, 
with the many days of ‘sunshine, is a most 


desirable place for winter. Easy of access. 
Write for Booklet B and rates. 
Avert A. LeRoy, Prop., Lakehurst, N. J. 





IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 





Let us send you our booklet. 





out 


cinnati, 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


—e 


Hotels and Resorts 





NEW JERSEY 
“The salt breath of the sea brings health”’ 








GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
An ideal place for a long or short stay. 
Stone, brick and steel building. Rooms en 
suite with hot and cold sea water in private 
paths. Over 70 forms of ‘Tonic and Curative 
Baths and Treatments with trained attendants. 
Sea Water used in all Hydriatic Treatments. 

N. Y. Office, 1122 Broadway 
F. L. YOUNG, Gen’! Manager. 


MAHWAH INN ™ AnW AH, 


J. 
In the Ramapos within commuting 
of New York rie Maine Line. 





distance 





NORTH CAROLINA 














The Winter Capital of 
the South 


Free from Climatic Extremes 


Four excellent Hotels—52 cot- 
tages—Holly Inn, now open, 
Carolina, Berkshire and Har- 
vard, open early in January. 


splendid tennis 
courts 
frequent tournaments and cham- 
pionships, gold and silver prizes; 


Numerous 








golf courses, shooting pre- 
serve, trap shooting, livery or 
saddle horses, model dairy. 
Through Pullman Service from 





Jew York to Pinehurst via Sea- 
board Air Line. Only one night 
from New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Piitaby irgh and Cin- 


Send for illustrated Booklet. 
Pinehurst General Office, Pinehurst, or to 
Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JUDSON 53 Wahine 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.30 per day, 
including meais. Special rates tor two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all ¢ elev vated and street car as 


. JAMES KNOTT, 





53 Washinge 


roprietor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


“*In the Land of the Sky” 
BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Famous everywhere. Always open. Cli- 
mate delightful. Asheville, N. C. 














OAK HALL 
TRYON, N. €. 


Mild winter climate; dry and bracing. 
In pine belt of western North Carolina. 
Beautiful scenery and wild flowers in 


wits 
OAK HALL has doubled capacity, 
put in yh. lights and large number 
private baths. 
For Booklet, address 


EUGENE BROWNLEE, Managing Director 
Tryon, N. C. 


Clifton Springs 
Sanitarium 


The latest and best in Medical, 
Surgical, Electrical, and Hydro- 
therapy available for our patrons. 
Write for illustrated booklet and 
terms. The Sanitarium, 

Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


The Gleason Health Resort 


Elhhnnira, New York 
IntustraTtep Bookiet on Reovest 
Dr. John C. Fisher, Resident Physician 
E. B. Gleason, Propr. 























“*Tt’s all in the care.” 
DR. STRONG’S 
The Saratoga Springs 


Sanitarium 
Write for Booklet A 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


In the Heart of the Lake Country 





SOUTH CAR OLINA 





IKEN, 8S. C. MASNORA A INN, 
Winter resort hotel. W: © for 
booklets. Mrs. R. Orpway_Etmo-e, of 
Camden, Me., Mgr. Henry Buscu, |’ropr, 


—— 


peer Charleston, S.C. Why not make 
your stay pleasant by occupying steam 
heated rooms in an attractive old Southern 
home? All conveniences. Excellent table board 
near. Refs.exchanged. Address 4,387,Ox ‘look, 


South Carolina’s 
Famous Resort 
A THE 
Kirkwood 
OPEN NOW 
Long Leaf Pine Belt 
T. Edmund Krumbholz 


Camden, 5. C 
Sagamore on Lake George 
=== The Montclair, N. J. 


DORCHESTER INN 


SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 






















Amongst the pines. Family hotel, nicely site- 
ated. Good table, homelike. Outdoor sports, 
VIRCINIA 





HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Situated on Historic Hampton Roads, Old 
Point combines every feature which goes to 
make up _a perfect place for real rest and 

} recuperation. THE CLIMAT e is_unsur- 
| passed the year round. THE CUISINE 
of the Chamberlin is perfect. THE HIs- 


TORIC SURROUNDINGS are unique. 
THE MEDICINAL BATHS 
AT HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


The Baths and Sea Pool at the Chamber. 
lin are the finest in America. The pool is 


so perfectly ventilated and radiant wit! 
sunlight that you are really bathi: out 
of doors. The Medicinal Jepartment is 


complete _in every detail—Nauheim [liaths, 
Electric Cabinets, Massage and Tonic B aths 
of every description. These are es} 
recommended for Insomnia, Nervot 
Rheumatism, Gout and kindred disorder 
and are endorsed by the most eminent | yrace 
titioners in America. 

For further information and _ interesting 
illustrated booklets, address GEORGE F, 
ADAMS, Mer., Fortress Monroe, Va. 








The GLEN SPRINGS 


Its Valuable Medicinal Mineral Springs, 
complete hydrotherapeutic, electrical 
and mechanical equipment, and ideal 
location make it 


The Most Desirable Health Resort 


The Nauheim Baths for weakness 
and disease of the heart, administered 
with a Natural Brine. 

House appointments, cuisine and serv- 
ice of the highest class. 

Write for booklets and Winter rates. 

WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Watkins, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton Sanitarium Fer, treatment 


of the nervous 
or mentally ill. Superior location: skilled 
care. Visit here betore selecting a piace eise- 


where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particuiars. 


Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 
POCONO MANOR ,cOPricr 
open all year 
Under management of Friends. 1,900 feet 
above sea level. Steam heated, baths en suite, 
sun parlor, library; fine scenery, dry and 
exhilarating atmosphere. L. M. DENGLER, 
gr., Pocono Manor P. O., Monroe Co., Pa. 














Real Estate 
FLORIDA 
FLORIDA FOU CAS Bux yous 


hed NTER HOMESITE 
at Allandale, Pt. Orange, on famous 
East Coast, and build your home for less than 








cost of wintering ata Florida hotel. Fishing, 
posting s finest automobile race-course on 
ocean beach. Write for Allandale b mt 


The Allandale Company, Daytona, F\ 


For Rent—Three Furnished Cote 


all modern improvements. A 
VILL 


dre 
IAM A. BAKKER, Ormond, Fla. 








Florida, Why not spend the winter in Flor- 
ida? Houses to rent, boarding house rates, 
real estate bargains,orange groves, et : hunt- 
ing, fishing. Copy w eekly paper, any informa- 
tion. Write J. O. Crosby, San Mateo, F lorida. 








MASSACHUSETTS _ 


“ANDOVER, MASS. 


For sale. About 8 acres of land on Pine 
Hill between 10 and 15 minutes’ wal from 
Phillips and Abbott Academies. Fine level 
land for building with splendid western view. 
Has several apple trees, birch, oak, and a nice 

Town water. Pr rice 





grove of young_pines. 
Joun i. 


$3,000. Furnt, Andover, Mas 
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The Stewart-Roosevelt 


KNOWN AS THE 


CEDAR HILL PLANTATION 


The former home of Major Dan’l Stewart, the great-grandfather of Col. Roosevelt, and con- 
sisting of 860 acres, is now offered for sale. 


SITUATED WITHIN 30 MILES OF SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, OVER 
GOOD ROADS, AND A HALF-MILE FROM RAILROAD STATION 


This old Georgia Homestead is one of the most picturesque and historical places in the South, and with but little 
expense can be made an ideal home and a profitable plantation. Its situation is in the Sea Island and Short Staple 
Cotton Belt,and the stretch of Pine Country in which it is located bears a good reputation for health. 
Loam with Clay Subsoil is easily cultivated and very productive. 

Game of all kinds abound. Pine, oak, 


black gum, and other hard woods. 


About 25 acres in the famous La Conte pears. 
Price very low to quick buyer. Full information of ARTHUR M. MORSE, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 


Homestead 


Its Rich Dark 











Real Estate 


Real Estate 





CALIFORNIA 


VIRGINIA 











For Sale 


To settle the estate of the 
late Miss Caroline Phelps 
Stokes, her property, about 
14 acres with 





Large and Handsome 


RESIDENCE 


Equipped with Electric 
Passenger Elevator 


Orange Grove, Stable, etc. 


=" California 


For Price and Particulars Apply to 


JAMES W. McCULLOCH 
100 William St. New York 





VIRGINIA FARMS 


Costing only $15 an acre and up, will 
por as good corn, onions, alfalfa, etc., as 
and costing eight times as much else- 
where. Va. corn took prize at recent 
N. Y. Land Show, | Write to-day for our 
large catalogue of bargains. Pollard & 
Bagby, 1110 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 





A® elegant Virginia home. Large brick dwell- 
ing, one of the best specimens of Georgian 
architecture in this country. Modern equip- 
ment. utbuildings complete. Formal gar- 
dens. Conservatory. 1,200acres. Cleared land 
fertile and highly cultivated. ‘Timber bound- 
ary. Macadamized road. Hunting district. 
Most picturesque environment. Glorious 
views. Charming scenery. Perfect social and 
climaticconditions. Cities accessible. Prop- 
erty ready for immediate occupancy by people 
of wealth and culture. Price $160,000. I llus- 
trated folder free. H.W. Hitteary & Co., 
729 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


8lst St., 265 West, New York City. Two 
large connecting, sunny rooms, parlor and 
bedroom or separate bedrooms. Excellent 
home table. Convenient to Subway and L. 
Elevator. Misses Vanderhoof and Reynolds. 

PHYSICIAN will take into country home 
nervous or chronic invalid. Skilled care. 
City references. Not a cheap place. 7,005, 
Outlook. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

BUSINESS letters written for the perenni- 
ally “= Francis I. Maule, 411 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia. 

















BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 




















NEW JERSEY 


WINTER COTTAGES .*, PINES 


Lakehurst, N. J. For sale or to rent, 
fully furnished, water, sewer, electric light. 

ement tennis court; view of Lake Horicon. 
Apply to F. C. TORREY, Lakehurst, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
Country Seats and Estates 


Boucht, sold, exchanged, rented, loaned on. 
. B. Youna, 115 b’way, N. Y. Room 216, 


OHIO 

















INVESTMENT ££08*,7%; 
da Farm of 221 
acres, large good buildings; lies in the path 
of a big manufacturing city. Owner wishes 
toretreat. Fred Kemp, Dayton, Oho. Kk. 4. 





VIRGINIA 


© ACRES BEST FRUIT LAND, 


ad -suburb city, 12 acres 8 year apple and 





NON-flesh_ cookery made attractive and 
practicable. Send fifty cents for Woodside 
Cook Book, Woodside Publishing Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 

OUTLINES and material—clippings, arti- 
cles, extracts—compiled for speeches, club 
papers, debates, Literary research, revision 
of manuscripts. Robert Kappeport, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 


____ FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE handbook free, 
Correspondence courses. American School 
liome Economics, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


Professional Situations 

HOMCEOPATHIC physician as perma- 
nent resident in Eastern hospital. 7,026, 
Outlook. 

Business Situations 

INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write adverusements. Facts sent free. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32, Page Building, 























_ h. &room bungalow. 5 minutes to car 
ne. Price $8,500. k.S. Gray, Staunton, Va. 





Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
_ WANTED, for non-sectarian Christian 
institutional work with city men and boys 
an energetic man of strong personality an 
good executive ability. Candidates should 
state age, furnish references, and give full 
particulars of training and epee. Great 
opportunity for social usefulness. Liberal 
K. T., P. O. Box 1, 





salary to qualified _man. 
Station R, N. Y. City. 

WANTED—A young woman, college 
graduate or with equivalent culture, compe- 
tent stenographer and typist, to act as secre- 
tary to the director of a National religious 
institution with offices in New York. Address 
7,041, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


HOUSEKEEPER and mother’s assistant 
for lady not strong. One child. Country. 
Must be Protestant, from 35 to 45 years of age. 
Four servants kept. $30. 7,023, Outlook. 

MOTHER’S helper to assist mother and 
emaid in care of four small children on farm 
near Glen Cove, Long Island. Need not have 
experience, but must be willing, obliging, an 
not afraid of work. Salary $25. 7,046, 

utlook, 

Teachers and CGovernesses 

TEACHERS wanted. Vacancies rapidly 
occurring, Write to-day for booklet. New 
Century Teachers’ Bureau, 1420 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

TEACHERS WANTED for 
private schools, 
for Bulletin. 
Albany, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED nursery governess for 
children six and eight. French, German, 
able to assist elementary English and music, 
Keferences required. Address Mrs. E. F. 
Baldwin, Private Way, Lakewood, N. J. 

WANTED-—A printer to instruct a class of 
boys during school hours. Preferably a mare 
ried man without children, the couple to have 
charge of a cottage of twenty boys. Apply by 
letter to Guy Morgan, Supt., Children’s Vil- 
lage, Chauncey, N. Y. 

WANTED—Governesses ; dietitian, $753 
dancing teacher; mothers’ helpers ; compan- 
ion-attendant, $50. Hopkins’ Educational 
Agency, 507 Fifth Ave. Supplies housekeep- 
ers, matrons, secretaries, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 

TUTOR, university graduate. Experi- 
enced, 7,008, Outlook, 

GRADUATE nurse St. Luke’s Hospital 
desires position in doctor’s office. 7,025, 
Outlook. 

HOSPITAL graduate nurse, six years’ 
experience, desires for four months full 
charge of infant from birth. 7,034, Outlook, 

REFINED Protestant American wishes 
position as nurse in family; will take male or 
female. City or suburbs. Salary poo per 
month and perquisites. References exchanged. 
7,036, Outlook. 

Business Situations 

PHILADELPHIA | lawyer, __ thirty-six 
years of age, college graduate, desires salaried 
position with established concern, or as 


ublic_ and 
mergency calls daily. Send 
Albany ‘Teachers’ Agency, 











private secretary. 7,028, Outlook. 
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Texas’ Largest City 


Sunny days are healthful days—the splendid weather, 
the bracing air and outdoor lite of San Antonio turn 
winter" s dull cares to pummer faye 
There’s no lack of enjoyable t rings to do—you can play 
tennis, golf, ride or drive, drink the healthful artesian 
waters or take the hot mineral baths ; ; enjoy the social pleas- 
ures of a cosmopolitan city and all the while gain new life, 
new health, in its delightful climate. 

A winter spent in San Antonio is a new treat in store for 
you. Lwant to tell you more about this romantic winter play- 
ground and send youa souvenir booklet. Are you interested 
in exceptional opportunities—in commercial development, in 
securing a new rose where soil and climatic conditions count 
large in your favor—then, write today for particulars. 

J. U. Carrington, Secretary Publicity League 
nox 75, San Antonio, Texas 


THE WAY TO GO IS VIA THE KATY 


I nited trains from St. Louis and Kasas_ City. 
4 “The Katy Flyer” and “The Katy Lim- 
¢ ited *’ cover the distance in the quickest time, with 


sreatest comfort. rains from your city make 

connections at St. Louis and Kansas City. 

say Katy to the agent; he'll understand. 
For fares or any travel in- 

formation, write 


W.S. ST. GEORGE 
G. P. A., M. K. & T. Ry. 
», St. Louis, Mo. 





— 
emma 





We will buy or sell 
American Real Estate €s 
Estates Long Beach 6s 
N. Y. Realty Owners 6s 


PEABODY & COMPANY 


42 Broadway, New York City 
SPECIALISTS IN REAL ESTATE SECURITI 
Quotations or Statistics on any stocks or bonds 
will be supplied by our Statistical Department. 














360,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS “5%.* 
OLD 
ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 
ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 
256 PAGES 100 NEW SONGS SCRIPTURE READINGS 
$25. per —, not ang 35c per copy by mail 
sam mailed to earnest inquirers” 


THE BIGLOW & * MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 








WANTED 


A 6% Loan of $12,000 


Security : First Mortgage on our 440 Acre Farm 


References: People’s National Bank of Seymour, Mo. Mr. 
S. E. Trimble, Cashier Union National Bank, Springfield, Mo. 
For more information write to 


LOVE RIDGE FRUIT CO., Seymour, Mo. 


ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 














Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic powder 
for the feet. If you are a trifle sensitive 
about the size of your shoes, it’s some fulir- 
faction to know thut many people can wear 
shoes a size smaller by shaking Allen’s Fy 
Ease into them, Just the thing for Dancing 
Parties, Patent Leather Shoes, and for Break- 
ing in New Shoes. When rubbers or overshocs 
*\ become necessary and your shoes pinch, Al!- 
‘ len’s [oot-Ease gives instant relief. TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold everywhere 25c. Do not accept 
any substitute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps, 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
Address, 
ALLEN *s. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. ¥ 


. 
Ire 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, INC., Bronze Foundry, 544 West 27th Street, 
New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 






"In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 


Feot-Ease.” > 
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SITUATIONS WANTED | 


Business Situations 

WANTED. bya cooki ing te icher of experi- 
ence and abil ty. ( as jae 6, KA, invalid or elderly | 
Emewer Can . + £5095; QULLOOK. 7 7 997, Outlook. 

REFINED, well appearing, educated 
young man, 23 years, desires position as 
ecretary or companion to individual travel- 
ing West or abroad, st references. 7,043, 
Outlook. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers | keeper. Highly recommended, 7,040, Outlook. 

NEW York woman 
managing-working, housekeeper where serv- 
ant is kept Special training in care of ich l- 


HOUSEKEI! P I > managing By young 
woman exper ind capanl nstitu 
tion or school pr f rred, 5 Out look. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Shetnoe 
COMPANION-nurse by graduate nurse; 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 


EDUCATED _ lady _ desires position 1s 
governess, ladies’ maid, or any trustworthy 
position. Will travel. Salary reasonable. 


$00. References. 


LONELY people entertained by middle- }] Box 1236, Pittsfield, Mass. 
aged reader and chess player. 7,039, Outlook. 








ENGLISHWOMAN, bright and capable, 
wishes re-engagement as social secretary, or MISCELLANEOUS : 
would act as chaperon companion- house ie 
r SHOPPING done free of charge. Smart 
desires positi on as dresses made to measure at very reason ible 
7 prices. 6,718, Outiook. 


“MRS. Bagg’s Bargain Day” (Rice). 


dren. Keference former position. 7,037,] Comedy. 25 cts. Terms: Mrs. R. M. bly, 
ENGLISH hosy ital nurse desires charge | Outlook. Cummington, Mass. 
f infant rere \ nee, Green, 247 MOTHER’S assistant or managing house- WANTED—Young women of education 
Remsen 5t., ¢ ves, N. keeper. Experienced. 7,022, Outlook. and refinement to take two years’ course ina 
CULTURED, matey woman, graduate HOUSEKEEPER, upstairs department registered training school for nurses. \\il- 
nurse and physician, desires position with | hotel, institution; thoroughly capable, ex- | liamsburgh Hospital, Bedford Avenue id 
invalid, traveling or resident, under direction | perienced, highly recommended Northfield South Third Street, Brooklyn. 


family physician. 7,031, Outlook 


TRAINE D child’ 


were e with babies only, 





ex-student. 7,044, Outlook, 
THOROUGH LY experienced young wo- 


WANTED—Pupils for ‘Training Scl)ool. 
Aprly White Plains Hospital, White P ’ 
N. 





Chicago and Los Angeles experience, desires | man desires position as helpful companion, } + 
gerusqnent pes tion in Pasadena Nettie | housekeeper, or governess. Has_ traveled. SHOPPING. by mail saves time at d 
Rankin, 1951 Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cali- Box 12, West Med- [| money. Experienced buyer. Established 


1894. New York City. 


fornia, ford, Ma 


References exchanged. 


7,045, Outlook. 
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“THE CORNING |e 
GG FARM BOOK |fegaatne 
By Corning Himself” } | B O rel @ 


Not a Dream of Some Would-Be Successful Poultryman ; RY RNING HIMSELF 

No Theoretical Possibilities ; 

But Actual, Accomplished Facts. 

(he Straight-lorward Story of the Building up, in Five 
and a Half Years, of the Greatest Egg Farm in the World, 
from a Start with only 30 Hens. 

‘The Corning Method developed the Strain of Single Comb 
White Leghorns, which cannot be surpassed. 

The Corning Egg Farm Book tells in detail everything 
about this Farm, from the purchase of the acreage, at 
Bound Brook, N. J., in 1906, right up to date. 


FEEDING FOR EGGS 


‘The marvelous discoveries, and far-reaching developments 
in feeding for eggs, which have been made on ‘The Corning 
Ege Farm during the last two years, can be found only in The Corning Egg Farm Book, 
pecause no one has gone into feeding for eggs so thoroughly and so successfully as Corning. 

It matters not how successful you may be, the possession of the knowledge you will obtain by 


——— 


studying ‘he Corning Egg arm Book will enable you to reap a greater profit, year after year, 
than ever before. 

The Corning Method brings success to the man who keeps a few hens, in the back yard, just 
as surely as to the man who keeps hens by the hundreds and thousands. 





| - The Corning Egg Farm Has Now 
ay Surpassed $6.41 Per Hen Per Year 





nd The Corning Egg 
Farm Book by Corning 
Himselt, tells how you 
un du the same 

How to build the Corn- 
ir Houses, detailed 
lrawings, lists ot  re- 
quired materials, with 
ull instructions, are in 
the Book. 

k« 1.ember, Corning 
lesigned and built all 
these houses. No builder, 
urchitect, or contractor, 
ould give you such plans, 
is only Corning knows. 

fhe chapter covering 
the handling of birds on 
Colony Range will help 
many a man to put more 
pullets into his laying 
wuse than he has ever 
lone before. 

Mortality in raising 
hicks can be materially 
iessened by tollowing the 
nstructions laid down in 
The Corning Ege Farm 


This Book is a real 
book, not a cheap, paper 
pamphlet. It is bound 
in rich, blue cloth, stamped in gold, with the Corning Strain Utility Cockerel in colors. 216 pages of clear type on fine paper. 
A Corning Cockerel, painted by one of New York’s foremost artists. in life colors. is the Frontispiece. The pictures, 36 in 
number, were taken bya photographer of reputation. They are half-tones, full page, and larger. 39 pen-and-ink drawings 
over plans of the buildings, etc. 

No one else can offer you the equivalent of The Corning Egg Farm Book at any price, for the pertinent reason that the 
knowledge given in plain language, understandable and usable by any one, has been thought out, worked out, and 
perfected by the Cornings. No experiments are left for others. The following of the Corning Method, as told in this Book, 
means assured success and profit. Price $1.00, postpaid, to any address. 


THE CORNING EGG FARM, BOUND BROOK, N. J. 























































THE FOOD OF THE NATION 


The Winter Wheat Food 


Famous for nearly a Third of aCentury 


Whewleld 


Made from Selected Winter Wheat, the hardest 
and plumpest and finest that money can buy, 
great care being taken to retain the germ—the 
kernel of the grain—its very life and heart. By 
a process of sterilization through intense heat we 
obtain the nutty Havor: for which Wheatena is 
noted, and thus secure, for those who appreciate 
quality, the Best Cereal Food on the market. 


All Good Grocers Sell Wheatena 


The Wheatena Recipe Book sent free on request 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 





